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GENERAL  CHARLES  LAWRENCE  PEIRSON. 

By  Thomas  Amory  Lee. 

Charles  Lawrence  Peirson,  Harvard,  1853,  who  died  at 
his  home,  191  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23d,  1920,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Civil  War  from  Massachusetts.  He  also  achieved 
success  in  business  after  the  war,  at  first,  with  General 
Robert  Hooper  Stevenson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Steven¬ 
son  &  Peirson,  and  later  by  himself  as  Charles  L.  Peirson 
&  Company. 

General  Peirson  was  born  in  Salem,  January  15th,  1834, 
of  old  New  England  and  Harvard  ancestry.  He  was  a 
son  of  Dr.  Abel  Lawrence  Peirson,  Harvard,  1812  (A.M., 
M.  D.,  1816,  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy),  a 
distinguished  physician  of  Salem,  and  his  wife,  Harriet 
Lawrence  Peirson.  He  was  also  a  descendant  of  the  well- 
known  Pages,  of  Danvers  and  vicinity,  who  played  such 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  the  Lawrences  of  Groton.  General  Peirson  stud¬ 
ied  engineering  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
received  his  degree  of  S.  B.  from  Harvard  in  1853,  the 
same  year  that  his  father  died.  After  taking  his  degree 
he  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  practiced  the  profession 
of  civil  engineering  and  farming  on  a  large  scale. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  having  returned  to 
Boston  in  the  meantime,  he  served  as  a  corporal  in  the  4th 
battalion  under  Major,  later  Brigadier-General,  Thomas 
Greeley  Stevenson,  which  in  the  spring  of  1861  did  gra¬ 
tuitous  service  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  and  having 
volunteered  his  services  to  Governor  Andrew,  was  com- 
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missioned  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  20th  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (later  Brigadier  General)  Francis 
Winthrop  Palfrey.  This  famous  regiment  was  commonly 
known  as  the  Harvard  regiment,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  officers  who  were  Harvard  men,  including 
(besides  General  Peirson)  Colonel  William  Raymond 
Lee,  1851 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey, 
1851;  Major,  and  later  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  Paul  J. 
Revere,  1852 ;  Dr.  Edward  H.  R.  Revere,  1849 ;  Major 
Henry  Livermore  Abbott,  1860  ;  Major  Henry  Lyman  Pat¬ 
ten,  1858  ;  Dr.  Murdoch  MacGregor,  1863  ;  Captain,  and 
later  General,  Casper  Crowninshield,  1860  ;  Captain,  later 
Major  General,  William  F.  Bartlett,  1862 ;  Captain,  later 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Norwood  P.  Hallowell,  1861 ;  Cap¬ 
tain,  later  Lientenant  Colonel,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Jr.,  1861  ;  Captain,  later  Brigadier  General,  Charles 
A.  Whittier,  1860;  the  heroic  James  Jackson  Lowell, 
1858 ;  Henry  Ropes,  1862,  who  was  killed  at  Gettys¬ 
burg;  Arthur  G.  Sedgwick,  1864;  Charles  A.  Rand,  1865; 
William  Lowell  Putnam,  1860,  who  died  of  his  wounds 
in  1861 ;  Sumner  Payne,  1865,  who  was  killed  in  1863  ; 
and  others.  Of  these  men,  Col.  Lee,  Col.  Palfrey,  Capt. 
Crowninshield  and  Lieut.  Ropes  were  of  well  known  Salem 
ancestry.  This  regiment  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
regiments  in  the  service,  and  stands  fifth  on  the  roll  of  all 
the  regiments  that  suffered  the  heaviest  losses  during  the 
war.  Eleven  of  its  officers  went  up  to  general  rank,  most 
of  them  being  Harvard  men,  as  evidenced  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  list:  Brevet  Major  General  William  F.  Bartlett, 
Brevet  Major  General  George  N.  Macy,  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  William  Raymond  Lee,  Brevet  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey,  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Paul  J.  Revere,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Charles  Law¬ 
rence  Peirson,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Charles  A.  Whit¬ 
tier,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Casper  Crowninshield, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Edward  N.  Hallowell,  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  Arthur  R.  Curtis,  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Henry  Lyman  Patten. 

The  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lee,  who 
was  a  West  Pointer  of  the  same  class  as  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  went  into  camp  eight  miles  from  Boston  on  July 
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10th,  and  after  organization  went  into  camp  on  the  upper 
Potomac,  and  on  October  20th  had  its  baptism  of  fire  at 
the  bloody  affair  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  where  the  losses  of  the 
regiment  were  terrible,  and  Colonel  Lee,  Major  Paul  Re¬ 
vere,  Dr.  Revere,  Lieutenant  Perry,  and  General  (then 
Lieutenant)  Peirson,  were  taken  prisoners  and  confined  in 
Libby  prison.  On  January  20th,  1862,  General  Peireon 
was  released  from  prison,  and  went  at  once  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  for  the  next  eleven  days  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  secure  the  exchange  of  his  friends.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
taken  prisoners  certain  privateers,  which  it  treated  as 
pirates,  and  that  immediately  the  Confederate  Government 
took  as  hostages  the  seven  highest  ranking  officers  in  Libby 
prison,  including  Colonel  Lee,  Major  Revere,  Colonel 
Cogswell  and  Colonel  Wood,  confined  them  in  Henrico 
county  jail,  in  a  small  cell,  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
leave  for  weeks,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  sever¬ 
ity,  informing  them  that  they  would  be  hanged  if  sentence 
were  executed  upon  the  privateers.  General  Peirson, 
while  still  at  Libby,  with  Lieutenant  George  B.  Perry, 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hooper,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts, 
Lieutenant  J.  E.  Green,  Captain  John  Markoe,  of  the 
Tlst  Pennsylvania,  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Hooper,  of  the  71st 
Pennsylvania,  and  W.  E.  Merrill,  United  States  En¬ 
gineers,  proposed  that  they  be  permitted  to  take  the  place 
of  Colonel  Lee,  Major  Revere,  and  the  other  officers,  in  a 
letter  to  General  J,  H.  Winder,  January  19tb,  1862.  It 
was  thought  very  likely  that  the  United  States  officers 
would  be  hanged,  and  no  man  ever  did  more  gallant  or 
chivalrous  deed  than  did  Charles  Peirson  when  he  first 
refused  to  leave  the  battlefield  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  because 
his  aged  colonel  could  not  swim  ,and  then  offered  his  life  for 
him,  saying  that  he  was  young  and  unmarried,  had  few 
family  ties,  and  that  his  colonel  was  old  and  married  and 
had  children  who  needed  him.  It  was  Charles  Peirson 
who  induced  the  other  officers  to  sign  this  letter,  and  to 
him  goes  the  credit  for  one  of  the  bravest  acts  of  the  Civil 
war,  though  one  little  known.  On  the  31st  of  the  month, 
General  Peirson  having  reached  Washington  and  having 
seen  Secretary  Stanton,  Gen.  McClellan,  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  (1830),  John  M.  Forbes  of  Boston,  and  Congress. 
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man  A.  H.  Rice,  secured  an  order  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  transferring  the  status  of  the  privateers  to  that  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  thereby  secur^  the  release  of  his 
friends. 

Colonel  Peirson  then  was  immediately  detailed  for  spec¬ 
ial  service  on  the  staff  of  General  N.  J.  T.  Dana,  and  later 
upon  that  of  General  John  Sedgwick,  and  thus  passed 
through  the  Peninsula  campaign.  While  on  sick  leave 
from  that  service,  he  was  notified  of  his  appointment,  on 
August  30th,  1862,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  39th 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  served 
until  he  was  severely  wounded,  by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the 
Weldon  railroad,  on  August  18th,  1864.  He  carried  this 
ball  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  author  remembers 
having  seen  a  photograph  of  it  taken  about  1915.  It  was 
at  one  time  thought  he  would  die  from  the  wound,  but  he 
at  last  recovered.  On  July  13th,  1864,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  after  the  death  of  Colonel 
P.  Stearns  Davis  on  July  11th,  hut  was  not  mustered  in 
as  Colonel  until  the  23d  of  November.  After  months  of 
prostration,  incident  to  his  severe  wound,  and,  after  learn¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  unable  to  return  to  active  duty,  he 
resigned,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  January  11, 
1865.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Major  General  G.  K. 
Warren,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  Volunteers  by 
Brevet,  to  date  from  March  16th,  1865,  for  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  of  Spottsylvania 
in  May,  1864  ;  and  as  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers 
by  Brevet,  to  date  from  March  13th,  1865,  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  the  Weldon  railroad 
in  August,  1864.  He  served  in  the  following  battles  as 
authorized  by  the  War  Department  to  be  borne  on  the 
battle  flags  of  the  regiments  engaged:  Ball’s  Bluff,  York- 
town.  West  Point,  Seven  Pines,  Fair  Oaks,  Peach  Orchard, 
Savage’s  Station,  Whitebark  Swamp,  Glendale,  Malvern 
Hill,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Petersburg, 
Weldon  Railroad,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  was  no 
mere  colonel  by  proxy. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Peirson  formed  a 
business  partnership  with  General  Robert  Hooper  Steven¬ 
son  as  iron  merchants,  and  continued  in  this  business  until 
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his  retirement  from  business  about  1907.  The  firm  of 
Charles  L.  Peireon  &  Company  succeeded  that  of  Steven¬ 
son  &  Peirson.  General  Peirson  was  also  for  a  number 
of  years  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  machine  shops. 

He  married,  in  1873,  Emily,  daughter  of  George  R. 
Russell  of  Boston.  His  wife  died  in  1908.  General  and 
Mrs.  Peirson  had  no  children. 

In  1898  General  Peirson  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  Harvard  ;  he  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  historic  society  of  the  Cincinnati  (New  Hampshire 
State  Society)  ;  a  prominent  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
of  which  he  was  State  Commander  in  1896 ;  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts;  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  London.  He 
also  belonged  to  the  Somerset  and  other  social  clubs. 

General  Peirson  wrote  a  number  of  papers  for  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  after  his  retirement  from  business  to  his  coun¬ 
try  place  at  Pride’s  Crossing,  and  to  studies  of  the  Civil 
War.  Among  his  papers  is  one  entitled  “Ball’s  Bluff,” 
which  was  privately  reprinted,  as  a  book,  “For  the  in¬ 
formation  later  on  of  Charles  Lawrence  Peireon  of  New 
York  and  Charles  Peirson  Lyman  of  Massachusetts,”  his 
nephews  and  namesakes.  Another  of  his  papers,  read 
before  the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
is  “The  Operations  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Days  of  May,”  in  Vol.  4  of  its 
publications  ;  “A  Sketch  of  the  Page  Family  of  Danvers” 
he  also  privately  printed  and  distributed.  After  a  severe 
illness  of  over  a  year,  which  left  General  Peirson  helpless, 
he  died  on  January  23d,  1920,  and  was  buried  in  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery.  His  nephews,  Theodore  Lyman,  James 
S.  Russell,  Rodolphe  Agassiz,  M.  H.  Richardson,  E.  P. 
Richardson,  and  G.  E.  Benson,  and  R.  H.  Stevenson,  acted 
as  the  ushers  at  his  funeral,  and  his  nephew.  Prof.  James 
H.  Ropes  of  Harvard,  conducted  the  services  at  the  First 
Church  in  Boston. 

No  more  gallant  officer  or  truer  friend  served  in  the 
Civil  War  than  Charles  Lawrence  Peirson,  and  Salem 
cherishes  the  memory  of  her  worthy  sou. 
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Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Francis  H.  Lee. 


The  diary  begins  on  January  first,  1878,  and  records 
sundry  small  gifts  from  members  of  the  family. 

Jan.  2,  1878.  Borrowed  of  Mr,  Willson  Everett’s 
“Science  of  Thought,”  which  I  am  reading. 

News  came  of  the  death  of  William  Brookhouse,  son 
of  R.  Brookhouse,  at  the  house  of  his  wife’s  mother  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Jan.  3.  No  Oratorio  rehearsal  this  week.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  addition  to  Mendelssohn’s  “Hear  My  Prayer” 
and  Parker’s  “Redemption  Hymn,”  the  society  will  sing 
“The  Heavens  are  Telling,”  the  Gloria  from  Mozart’s  12th 
Mass,  and  3  choruses  for  male  voices. 

Jan.  5.  Choir  meeting.  Ned  singing  in  place  of  Rob. 
Arthur  Clarke  there. 

Jan.  6.  Mr.  Willson  preached  on  Religion  as  having 
been  inherent  and  constituent  to  man  through  all  historic 
times. 

In  afternoon  went  to  Mr.  Willson’s  Bible  Class — after¬ 
wards  called  on  Miss  Savage  and  stayed  there  till  nearly 
6  o’clock.  She  gave  me  most  interesting  information 
about  Hawthorne  and  his  sister.  Mr.  H.’s  first  visit  to 
Susie  Ingersoll  was  made  with  her  and  her  sister,  she  in¬ 
troducing  him.  It  was  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
lived  down  town.  He  escorted  them  home,  stopping,  as 
it  was  quite  cold,  for  them  to  rest  at  his  house.  He  went 
in  and  sat  in  the  dark,  telling  them  stories  and  expressing 
his  fondness  for  chattering  in  the  dark.  She  told  about 
her  school  days  at  Hittie  Higginson’s,  and  half  promised 
to  write  out  some  of  her  reminiscences  of  Salem  in  her 
youthful  days.  At  one  time  her  mother  and  Miss  Susie 
Ingersoll  owned  the  Philip  English  house  together.  She 
gave  many  Hawthorne  letters  to  Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  sister  lives  at  Beverly  Farms.  She  once  called 
to  see  her  with  May  Almon  ;  the  Mannings  go  there  fre¬ 
quently.  R.  C.  Manning  has  a  large  portrait  of  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Mrs.  Tuttle,  on  Hawthorne  street,  has  some 
old-fashioned  things  which  she  would  be  glad  to  show  me. 
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Miss  Savage  had  a  bunch  of  Abigail  Adams’  letters  she 
was  reading,  loaned  her  by  Miss  Osgood  of  Essex  street, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Felt, 
who  was  a  niece  of  the  above,  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
first  President  Adams.  Miss  Savage  has  promised  me 
several  Hawthorne  letters  and  a  Cabot  pitcher  if  she  can 
find  it.  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  father  and  Miss  Savage’s  mother 
were  cousins  and  very  friendly. 

Aunt  Nancy  has  a  paper  prepared  by  Uncle  Tucker 
containing  the  regulations  of  a  ladies’  school  which  he 
established  here  in  the  building  on  Federal  street  next  to 
the  Tabernacle  Church.  This  paper  has  the  names  of 
many  of  Salem’s  leading  citizens  at  the  time  on  it. 

Jan.  7.  Thermometer  this  morning  only  2  above  zero, 
the  coldest  weather  thus  far  this  winter.  A  bright,  sunny, 
clear,  quiet  day  in  the  morning,  with  some  wind  later. 
John  down  to  dinner,  and  brought  down  to  introduce  to 
Aunt  Nancy  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  the  new  Trustee  of  the 
Cole  estate.  Susan  King  down  and  dined  with  us.  John 
brought  a  request  from  Frank  Cabot  that  his  brother 
Fred  should  have  the  ring  with  the  arms  of  Baron  de 
Courcy  given  him.  Its  history  is  that  Mr.  John  Cabot’s 
father’s  uncle,  when  he  was  a  merchant  at  Marseilles,  had 
the  ring  made,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
brother  Frederick,  who  gave  it  to  father.  I  think  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  taste  for  family  heirlooms,  in  being  a 
little  disobliging  and  retaining  it.  Father’s  will  was  pro¬ 
bated  two  weeks  ago  today.  Judge  Perkins’  will  was 
probated  today,  and  according  to  Curwen  gives  to  his  two 
larothers  the  property  left  him  by  his  father,  after  de¬ 
ducting  $2400  which  they  are  to  give  to  the  judge’s  chil¬ 
dren,  then  a  $1000  is  to  be  spent  on  a  monument  to  be 
erected  over  him  and  his  first  wife  in  the  Essex  Cemetei*y, 
and  the  rest  of  his  property,  his  wife  consenting,  to  his 
children,  so  that  the  story  of  his  large  bequest  to  Amherst 
College  proves  untrue. 

Sent  note  Sunday  to  August  Fries  proposing  to  resume 
violin  lessons  next  Saturday  at  the  usual  hour. 

In  the  evening  called  on  Miss  Savage  and  lent  her  Em¬ 
erson’s  “Letters  &  Social  Aims,”  and  chatted  an  hour 
about  the  Adams’,  raising  of  plants,  and  other  matters. 
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Alice  and  the  Tea  Party  Committee  bad  a  rehearsal  of 
their  entertainment  at  the  Vestry. 

News  came  of  the  sudden  death  of  Jos.  Williams’  wife 
of  pneumonia  ;  they  were  here  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Jan.  8.  The  City  Governments  of  the  State  began 
their  new  year  yesterday.  Mayor  Oliver’s  inaugural  was 
one  hour  long  ;  the  debt  has  considerably  lessened. 

Called  on  Miss  Carlton  and  saw  Miss  Sibley’s  old- 
fashioned  bevelled  looking-glass,  quite  an  ornamented  and 
unusual  pattern,  but  sadly  needing  regilding.  Miss  Carl¬ 
ton  gave  me  portraits  of  Dr.  Barnard  and  Dr.  Holyoke. 
She  once  gave  Curwen  an  old  silver  snuff  box  dated 
about  1720,  and  a  pile  of  old  almanacs  to  the  Institute. 
Miss  Churchill,  who  lives  with  the  Jacksons,  has  old  Dea¬ 
con  (grandpa)  Holman’s  library.  Received  from  George 
Perkins  an  excellent  silhouette  copy  of  Mrs.  Deputy 
Dutch. 

Kitty,  Sophie  and  I  went  to  the  second  Institute  Tea 
Party.  The  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  cold  and  the  sickness  of  Gedney  King.  About  40 
sat  down  to  tea  and  some  20  more  came  in  the  evening. 
The  shadow  pictures  representing  scenes  in  Mother  Goose 
were  excellent  and  showed  considerable  skill  in  design. 

Jan.  9.  Gedney  King  died  at  about  midnight  last 
night,  after  a  week’s  sickness,  probably  of  diabetes.  Dr. 
Mack  reports  it  as  the  only  case  he  ever  heard  of,  of  a 
person  as  young  as  he  was  living  along  as  he  did  with  his 
disease;  he  was  25  years  of  age. 

Jan.  11.  At  the  Fraternity  with  Sophie  and  Alice  and 
g^ve  out  about  70  books. 

Called  on  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Endicott,  who  gave  me  the  large 
engraving  of  Gov.  Endicott  published  in  1841  in  New 
York  by  Geo.  and  Wm.  Endicott.  It  is  in  a  gilt  frame. 
He  showed  me  the  original  portrait  of  Gov.  Endicott  and 
also  a  copy  of  Frothingham’s. 

Jan.  12.  To  Boston  and  took  my  1st  violin  lesson 
since  Father’s  death.  We  played  chiefly  from  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Campagnoli’s.  I  think  I  saw  some  improvement, 
tho’  Mr.  Fries  thinks  I  need  to  play  in  better  tune.  Ged¬ 
ney  King’s  funeral  took  place  this  ^temoon ;  a  large  num¬ 
ber  present,  including  many  of  his  classmates. 

(To  he  continued^ 


suppress  piracy  in  Cuban  waters. 

>wned  by  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  PIRACY  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 


By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlbe. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LIX,  'page  80.') 


“They  then  called  up  the  mate  and  began  to  beat  him  most 
barbarously,  when  luckily  a  vessel  hove  in  sight,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  man-of-war.  After  having  hastily  stripped 
me  of  my  clothes,  their  captain  offered  me  his  hand,  and 
wished  me  a  good  passage  to  Havana,  and  they  all  repaired 
to  the  boat.  They  robbed  me  in  money  and  articles  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1200.  Their  boat  was  about  30  feet 
long,  carrying  15  men,  armed  with  cutlasses,  muskets  and 
blunderbusses,  with  a  swivel  mounted  on  the  bow.  I 
then  proceeded  for  Havana,  where  1  arrived  yesterday ,the 
Ist  inst.” 

In  a  short  while  the  reports  of  these  piratical  depreda¬ 
tions  spread  all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
the  stories  lost  nothing  by  repetition.  The  mercantile 
community  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  which  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  tremendous  increase,  in  some  cases  almost 
prohibitive,  of  insurance  rates  on  vessels  and  cargoes 
bound  for  the  “danger  zone”.*  Congress  was  soon  bom¬ 
barded  with  petitions  and  memorials  from  the  merchants 
and  insurance  companies  calling  for  naval  protection  and 
the  hunting  down  of  these  maritime  highwaymen.  The 
report  of  the  Congressional  Naval  Committee  was  printed 
as  follows  in  the  Salem  Regitter : 

“Wednesday,  March  13,  1822, 
“Suppression  of  Piracy.” 

“Congressional  Report.” 

“In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Saturday,  an  in¬ 
teresting  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  M’Lane  from  the 
Committee  on  naval  affairs,  on  the  suppression  of  Piracy 
in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  : 

*Records  of  the  Marblehead  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
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“The  report  states  that  the  system  of  plunder  in  the 
West  India  seas  is  truly  alarming,  and  imperiously  calls 
for  the  prompt  interposition  of  government ;  that  every 
mail  brings  such  accounts  of  massacre  and  plunder,  by 
the  vicious  and  depraved  of  all  nations,  that  if  not  winked 
at  by  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  they  are  not  restrained ; 
that  the  danger  of  smuggling  is  thereby  considerably  in¬ 
creased  on  our  coast ;  an  ample  force  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  to  suppress  it ;  that  the  force  actually  employed 
by  our  government  is  the  ‘Franklin’,  of  74  guns,  in  the 
Pacific,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  ;  that  the  ‘Constellation’,  frigate  of  36  guns,  is  in  the 
same  ocean,  but  ordered  to  return  home  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  ‘Franklin* ;  that  the  schooner  ‘Dolphin’,  of  12  guns, 
accompanies  the  ‘Franklin’,  as  absolutely  necessary  upon 
so  long  a  voyage. 

“That  the  frigate  ‘Constitution’,  of  44  guns ;  sloop  of 
war  ‘Ontario’,  of  18  guns ;  and  schooner  ‘Nonesuch’,  of 
10  guns,  are  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  keep  the 
Barbary  powers  in  awe  and  protect  our  commerce  in  that 
sea ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  less  force  would  be  inade¬ 
quate  for  these  objects. 

“That  the  sloop  of  war  ‘Hornet’,  of  18  guns  ;  the  brigs 
‘Enterprise’  and  ‘Spark’,  of  12  guns  each ;  and  the 
schooners  ‘Porpoise’,  ‘Grampus’,  ‘Shark’,  and  ‘Alligator’, 
of  12  guns  each,  are  cruising  in  the  West  India  seas  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  protection  of  trade,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  piracy,  etc.;  and  that  the  gunboats  Nos.  158  and 
168*  are  also  cruising  along  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and 
Florida  for  the  same  purposes. 

“That  the  frigate  ‘Macedonian’  is  now  equipping  at 
Boston  and  will  soon  sail  on  a  cruise  for  the  same  object ; 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep,  at  least,  one  vessel 
of  war,  either  a  corvette  or  schooner,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  as  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade. 

“The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  part  of  the  fore¬ 
going  enumerated  force  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 

*Tbe  ganboats  that  were  nambered,  instead  of  being  named,  were 
the  remnants  of  a  large  fleet  built  daring  the  war  of  1812  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  coast.  They  were  practically  useless. 
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service  in  which  it  is  employed,  without  detriment  to  the 
public  interest,  and  that  the  force  in  the  West  India  seas 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  inadequate  for  the  objects  specified 
in  the  resolution  referred  to. 

“That  the  rest  of  the  force  belonging  to  the  Navy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  ‘Java’  of  44  guns,  and  now  unworthy  of 
repairs;  the  ‘Erie’  of  18  guns;  the  ‘Peacock’  of  18 
guns ;  ‘Congress’  of  36  guns ;  ‘Guerriere’  of  44  guns ; 
‘John  Adams’  of  24  guns ;  ‘United  States’  of  44  guns ; 
and  ‘Cyane’  of  24  guns,  are  in  ordinary  at  the  different 
Navy  Yards  at  Boston,  New  York,  Washington  and  Nor¬ 
folk. 

“That  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  to  afford  effectual 
protection  to  the  commerce  in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  corvettes  ‘Cyane’  and  ‘John  Adams’,  and 
sloops  of  war  ‘Peacock’  and  ‘Erie’,  should  be  fitted  out 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  the  ‘Erie’  can  be  fitted  out  in  5 
months,  the  ‘Peacock’  in  2  months,  the  ‘John  Adams’  in 
6  weeks,  and  the  ‘Cyane’  in  5  weeks ;  and  that  the  ‘Con¬ 
stellation’  frigate,  should  it  be  thought  necessary,  may  be 
directed  on  her  return  from  the  Pacific  to  cruise  in  the 
West  India  seas,  though  it  is  believed  it  would  be  more 
expensive  than  to  build  additional  sloops  of  war  for  the 
purpose,  which  are  for  many  reasons  superior  to  frigates, 
or  smaller  vessels,  for  such  service.  The  first  four  named 
vessels  are  now  undergoing  repaire,  and  the  amount  nec¬ 
essary  for  this  purpose  is  already  embraced  in  the  estimate 
for  the  present  year ;  so  that  should  they  now  be  directed 
to  be  put  in  service,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
estimates  for  the  present  year  not  more  than  $120,000, 
and  the  committee  are  authorized  to  state  that  this  appro¬ 
priation  will  not  materially  vary  the  state  of  the  public 
treasury,  as  disclosed  by  the  Secretary’s  report,  because 
since  the  date  of  that  report  there  has  been  transferred  to 
the  surplus  fund  an  amount  of  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriation  for  the  naval  service  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increased  expenditure.  But  the  committee  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  that  where  the  safety  of  the  commerce  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  calls  imperiously  for  the  exertion  of 
the  national  force,  so  small  an  expenditure  can  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  any  moment. 
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“If  the  protection  be  neceisary,  it  must  be  yielded,  and 
the  only  consideration  connected  with  the  cost  should  be, 
that  the  money  necessary  to  make  it  effectual  should  not 
be  wastefully  expended. 

“In  relation  to  the  instructions  for  this  service  the  com¬ 
mittee  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  public  law  and 
general  usage  to  give  any  authority  to  destroy  pirates  and 
piratical  vessels  found  at  sea  or  in  uninhabited  places. 

“The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  and  productive  of  great  evil  to  vest  in  the  com¬ 
manders  of  our  public  vessels  any  authority  to  treat  as 
pirate,  and  punish  without  trial,  even  such  persons  as 
those  above  described.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  object  in  view  that  such  an  authority 
should  be  given,  and  it  is  essentially  due  to  the  rights  of 
all,  and  the  principles  of  public  law  and  the  general 
usage,  that  the  consequences  and  punishment  of  piracy 
should  follow  only  a  legal  adjudication  of  the  fact. 

“On  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  in  the  West 
India  seas  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  authorized  to  make  cap¬ 
tures  under  the  existing  laws,  etc.,  if  the  officers  are 
properly  industrious  and  enterprising,  would  afford  all  the 
protection  required,  and  the  committee  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

^'•Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  fit  out  and 
put  in  service  the  corvettes  ‘Cyane’,  ‘John  Adams’,  and 
sloops  of  war  ‘Peacock’  and  ‘Erie’,  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  and  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  West  India 
seas  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  to  employ  the  frigate 
‘Constellation’,  should  the  President  of  the  United  States 
deem  the  employment  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

“This  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed.” 

During  the  same  year,  1822,  came  the  bold  attempt  to 
plunder  the  steamer  “Robert  Fulton”,  which  event  more 
than  anything  else  led  to  the  belief  that  the  pirate  chiefs 
conducted  their  “affairs”  on  strictly  “business  princi¬ 
ples”,  having  an  agent,  or  agents,  in  the  principal  Ameri¬ 
can  seaports,  who  gave  notice  in  advance  of  vessels  bound 
for  the  West  Indies  carrying  large  sums  of  money.  The 
“Robert  Fulton”  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  if  it  he  con- 
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tidered  that  she  depended  upon  her  machinery  all  the  time,  the 
earliest  ocean  steamer  in  the  world ;  her  wooden  hull  was 
built  by  Henry  Eckford,  at  New  York,  in  1819,  for 
David  Dunham  &  Co.  of  the  same  city,  to  run  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  packet  between  New  York,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Havana 
and  New  Orleans.  She  measured  750  tons,  a  very  large 
ship  for  those  days,  158  feet  long,  and  33  feet  beam ;  the 
machinery  was  of  the  “cross-head”,  or  “square”  type, 
built  by  the  Allaire  Works  at  New  York,  having  a  44- 
inch  cylinder,  with  a  5-foot  stroke.  Two  large  copper 
boilers,  burning  wood  for  fuel,  were  installed  forward  of 
the  engine. 

On  April  20th,  1820,  the  “Robert  Fulton”  left  New 
York  on  her  first  voyage,  and  plied  regularly  until  1825, 
when,  owing  to  indifferent  financial  results,  she  was  sold 
to  the  Brazilian  Government  and  her  machinery  taken  out. 
While  a  steamer  she  had  averaged  four  days  from  New 
York  to  Charleston,  four  days  from  Charleston  to  Havana 
and  three  days  from  Havana  to  New  Orleans. 

A  century  ago  the  merchants  and  bankers,  and  even  the 
government,  made  but  little  use  of  cheques  and  drafts  in 
transmitting  money  from  one  place  to  another;  it  was 
customary,  dangerous  as  it  was,  to  send  actual  specie  in 
boxes  or  kegs  ;  more  rarely,  bank  notes.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  financial  community  availed  themselves  of  the 
“Robert  Fulton”  for  the  carriage  of  funds,  offering  as 
she  did  far  greater  possibilities  of  safety. 

On  one  of  her  trips,  in  1822,  it  leaked  out  that  she  was 
to  have  on  board  a  very  large  sum  of  gold — over  $100,000 
— partly  government  funds,  in  transmission  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  besides  a  large  consignment  from  a  firm  in  New 
York  to  some  merchants  in  Havana.  In  some  way,  prob¬ 
ably  through  the  before-mentioned  confederate  in  the 
United  States,  Gasparilla,  the  well-known  pirate,  learned 
of  the  rich  consignment  and  laid  a  clever  trap  to  seize 
the  “Robert  Fulton”  and  her  treasure.*  Of  course  it 
was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  chase  the  steamer  with  even 
the  swiftest  sailing  craft,  but  Gasparilla  arranged  that  he 
and  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  most  venturesome  “friends” 

*From  Mss.  material  supplied  by  Gapt.  George  L.  Norton,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Marine  Journal. 
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should  lay  in  wait  for  her  off  the  Cuban  coast  in  a  large 
open  boat,  impersonating  shipwrecked  seamen.  In  response 
to  their  distress  signals,  the  “Fulton”  would,  naturally, 
stop  to  pick  them  up,  and  the  pirates,  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  would  improve  the  opportunity  by  swarming  on 
board  the  steamer  and  seizing  her  before  the  crew  and 
passengers  could  recover  from  their  surprise. 

A  schooner  belonging  to  Gasparilla  was  to  have  been 
in  the  near  neighborhood,  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  be 
transferred,  and  the  freebooters  would  then  at  once  make 
off  in  her,  first  damaging  the  “Fulton’s”  machinery  so 
that  she  could  not  pursue  them.  It  was  not,  it  would 
seem,  their  intention  to  hurt  anyone  on  the  steamer  unless 
resistance  was  offered. 

However,  “the  best  laid  plans  o’  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  a-gley,”  and  in  this  case,  it  was  said,  one  of  Gasparilla’s 
gang,  having  a  grudge  against  him,  revealed  the  whole 
plot,  with  the  result  that  a  United  States  man-of-war  es¬ 
corted  the  “Robert  Fulton”  and  her  rich  lading  safely  to 
her  destination. 

In  this  stoiy  there  seems  a  curious  mixing  of  the  old 
and  the  new ;  the  pirates  who  make  us  think  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  conditions,  attempting  to  seize  a  steamer, 
the  representative  of  everything  modern. 

While  on  the  subject  of  early  steam  navigation,  it  is 
interesting  to  quote  an  official  report  of  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Watson,  commanding  the  United  States  steamer  “Sea 
Gull”  while  in  pursuit  of  pirates.  Curiously  enough, 
this  officer  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  advantages 
of  steam  over  sail,  nor  does  he  refer  in  any  way  to  the 
performances  of  the  “Sea  Gull’s”  machinery ;  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  for,  a  century  ago,  a  steamer  was 
much  more  of  an  innovation  and  curiosity  than  was  an 
aeroplane  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

In  fact.  Lieutenant  Watson  appears  to  have  left  the 
“Sea  Gull”  and  given  chase  to  the  freebooters  in  the  large 
sail  barges  (open  boats)  “Gallinipper”  and  “Mosquito” ; 
this,  however,  was  very  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pirates,  when  pursued  near  land,  always  took  refuge  in 
shoal  water,  where  the  larger  men-of-war  could  not  follow 
them. 
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“United  States  Steam  Galliot  ‘Sea  Gull’, 

“Allenton,  Thompson’s  Island  (Key  West), 

“July  11th,  1823. 

“Sir : 

“Having  had  the  honor  to  report  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  cruise  of  the  division  under  my  orders,  prior 
to  our  separation  off  St.  John  de  los  Remedios,  1  have 
now  to  communicate,  for  your  information,  my  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  in  the  barges  ‘Gallinipper’  and  ‘Mos¬ 
quito’. 

“After  a  strict  examination  of  the  coasts  and  islands, 
from  Cayo  Francisco  to  Cayo  Blanco,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Point  Hycacos,  whilst  cruising  in  Siguapa  Bay,  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  large  topsail-schooner,  with  a  launch  in  com¬ 
pany,  working  up  to  an  anchorage,  at  which  several  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  were  lying. 

“Being  to  windward,  I  bore  up  in  the  ‘Gallinipper’,  for 
the  pur[)ose  of  ascertaining  their  characters,  and  when 
within  gunshot,  perceiving  the  larger  vessel  to  be  well 
armed  and  her  deck  filled  with  men,  I  hoisted  our  colors, 
on  seeing  which  they  displayed  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the 
schooner  having  brailed  up  her  foresail,  begun  firing  at 
the  ‘Gallinipper’.  I  immediately  kept  away  and  ran 
down  upon  her  weather  quarter,  making  signal  at  the 
same  time  for  the  ‘Mosquito’  to  close.  Having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  sailing,  they  did  not  permit  us  to  do  so,  but 
made  all  sail  before  the  wind  for  the  village  of  Siguapa, 
to  which  place  we  pursued  them,  and  after  a  short  action, 
succeeded  in  taking  both  their  vessels  and  effecting  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  their  crews,  amounting,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  at  the  time,  to  50  or  60 
men,  but  as  we  are  since  informed,  to  70  or  80.  They 
engaged  us  without  colors  of  any  description,  having 
hauled  down  the  Spanish  colors  after  firing  the  first  gun ; 
and  on  approaching  to  board,  our  men  giving  three  cheers 
and  discharging  their  muskets,  the  pirates  fled  precipi¬ 
tately,  some  to  their  launch,  lying  in  shore,  from  which  a 
fire  was  still  kept  up,  whilst  others  endeavored  to  escape 
by  swimming  to  the  land.  A  volley  of  musketry  directed 
at  the  launch  completed  their  disorder  and  drove  them 
into  the  sea ;  but  the  boats  going  rapidly  through  the 
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water,  cut  off  their  retreat,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen, 
eleven  of  whom  were  killed  or  desperately  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners  by  our  men,  who  landed  in  pursuit,  and 
the  remaining  four  apprehended  by  the  local  authorities 
and  sent  to  Matanzas. 

“The  larger  vessel  was  called  the  ‘Catalina’,  command¬ 
ed  by  the  celebrated  pirate  Diabolito  (‘little  Devil’),  taken 
some  weeks  since  from  the  Spaniards,  between  Havana 
and  Matanzas,  and  carried  to  Sigiiapa  Bay,  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  armament.  She  captured  nothing,  this  being 
the  beginning  of  her  piratical  cruise. 

“I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  performing 
a  most  pleasing  task,  in  reporting  the  active  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  my  officers  and  men,  none  of  whom  sus¬ 
tained  the  slightest  injury  in  the  action,  the  result  of 
which  is,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  that  all  under 
my  orders  did  their  duty,  particularly  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  we  had  but  26  men,  opposed  to  a  force  of  pirat¬ 
ical  vessels  well  supplied  with  arms  of  all  kinds,  amongst 
which  were  one  long  9  and  two  6-pounders. 

“I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  as  my  associates 
Lieutenant  Inman,  Acting  Sailing  Master  Bainbridge,  Dr. 
Babbit,  Midshipmen  Harwood,  Taylor,  and  S.  S.  Lee,* 
and  Messrs.  Webb  and  Grice,  who  obeyed  and  executed 
all  orders  and  signals  with  a  promptitude  and  zeal  which 
could  not  be  exceeded. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant, 

“W.  H.  Watson, 

“Lieutenant  Commanding. 

“Commodore  David  Porter,  United  States  Navy,  Com¬ 
manding  West  India  Squadron.” 

During  the  month  of  August,  1823,  yellow  fever  broke 
out  at  Key  West,  and  Commodore  Porter  and  many  of 
his  officers  and  men  were  prostrated  by  it.  One  of  the 
first  victims  was  Captain  John  Minor  Maury,  U.  S.  N., 
Commodore  Porter’s  flag  captain,  younger  brother  of 
Commodore  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  C.  S.  N.,  the  well- 

*Refers  to  Sidney  Smith  Lee,  afterwards  Commander  U.  S.  N. 
and  Commodore  Confederate  Navy,  younger  brother  of  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee.  S.  S.  Lee  died  in  1869;  he  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Fitz  Lee, 
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known  scientist.  He  had  had  a  most  gallant  record  in 
the  navy  during  the  war  of  1812,  but  died  of  the  fever 
and  was  buried  at  sea  almost  within  sight  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  where  his  young  wife  and  two  little  children  were 
anxiously  awaiting  him,* 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  medical  treatment  of  a  century 
ago  for  yellow  fever  was  very  crude,  and,  possibly,  did  as 
much  harm  as  good.  Lieutenant  Josiah  Tattnall,  after¬ 
wards  Commodore,  C.  S.  N.,  caught  the  disease  and  was 
so  ill  that  the  surgeon  gave  him  up,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time  that  he  could  have  anything  he  wished  to  eat 
or  drink,  as  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  him.  Tattnall 
thought  he  would  enjoy  a  mint  julep,  which  was  given 
him,  and  from  that  time  on  he  improved  rapidly  and  even¬ 
tually  recovered.  The  stimulant  was  probably  just  what 
be  needed. 

There  were  48  deaths  in  the  squadron,  including  the 
gallant  Watson  and  Lieutenant  Hammersly,  Chaplain 
Adams,  Sailing  Master  Bainbridge,  and  Midshipmen  Bain- 
bridge  and  Reed. 

Lieutenant  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  U.  S.  N.,  the 
future  conqueror  of  New  Orleans  and  admiral  of  the 
navy,  added  to  his  already  gallant  record  during  these 
years  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  piracy.  Entering  the 
navy  at  the  tender  age  of  nine  and  one-half  years,  his 
midshipman’s  warrant  was  signed  Dec.  17th,  1810,  by 
Paul  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  when  to-day  boys  no  older  would  be  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  Young  Farragut  was  but 
thirteen  when  he  took  part  in  the  desperate  battle  in 
Valparaiso  bay,  March  28, 1814,  between  the  U.  S.  frigate 
“Essex”  and  the  British  frigate  “Phoebe”  and  sloop-of- 
war  “Cherub”,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  former, 
which  had  been  commanded  by  Captain  David  Porter, 
now  in  charge  of  the  West  India  squadron. 

The  “Essex”  is  always  remembered  with  pride  by  the 
people  of  Salem,  as  she  was  built  on  Winter  Island  in 
that  city,  by  Enos  Briggs,  in  1799,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  famous  old  frigate  was  completely  paid  for  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  County. 

*RecollectioDB  of  a  Virginian,  by  Gen.  D.  H.  Manry. 
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Her  total  cost,  when  ready  for  service,  with  twelve 
months’  provisions,  was  $154,687.77. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  that  after  her  capture 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  British  naval  authorities 
to  refit  the  “Essex”  for  their  own  service,  but  she  was 
found  to  be  so  badly  knocked  about  as  to  make  her  use¬ 
less  as  a  man-of-war.  Accordingly  she  was  used  as  a 
stationary  convict  ship  at  Kingston,  Jamaica;  until  1833, 
and  was  finally  sold  at  auction  at  Somerset  House,  in  1837, 
and  broken  up. 

In  1823  Farragut’s  rank  was  what  was  then  known  as 
“passed  midshipman”,  practically  that  of  “acting  lieuten¬ 
ant”  or  watch  officer,  and  soon  after  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  lieutenant.  Promotion  in  those  days  in  the 
navy  was  extremely  slow. 

His  first  independent  command  was  that  of  the  schooner 
“Greyhound”,  of  between  60  and  60  tons ;  she  was  one 
of  a  fleet  of  eight,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay  fast  pilot  schooners,  and  especially  fitted  to  hunt 
down  the  pirates  when  they  took  refuge  in  shallow  water. 
Each  of  these  schooners  was  armed  with  two  18-pound 
brass  pivot  guns.  For  six  months  in  1823  the  future 
hero  of  the  Civil  war  was  actively  employed  in  ransack¬ 
ing  the  southern  shores  of  Haiti  and  Cuba  and  the  Mona 
Passage  between  Porto  Rico  and  Haiti. 

There  were  many  encounters  between  the  “Greyhound” 
and  the  pirates,  sometimes  afloat,  sometimes  ashore,  when 
FaiTagut  led  his  men  through  marsh  and  chaparral  and 
cactus — a  service  often  perilous,  always  painful  and  ex¬ 
hausting.  It  is  a  source  of  wonder  that  his  health  held 
out  and  that  he  did  not  succumb  to  the  yellow  fever, 
which  made  sad  havoc  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
American  squadron.  “I  never  owned  a  bed  during  my 
two  years  and  a  half  in  the  West  Indies,”  wrote  Farra- 
gut,  “but  lay  down  to  rest  wherever  I  found  the  most 
comfortable  berth.”*  The  result,  however,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  was  the  suppression  of  piracy ;  seconded 
as  our  navy  was  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  interested  like 
our  own  in  the  security  of  commerce. 

Driven  off  the  water,  with  their  lairs  invaded,  their 

*“Life  of  Admiral  Farragat,’*  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N. 
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plunder  seized,  their  vessels  burned,  their  occupation 
afloat  gone,  the  marauders  organized  themselves  into  ban¬ 
dits,  and  turned  their  predatory  practices  against  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Cuba.  This  aroused  the  Spanish 
governors  from  the  indolent  complacency,  not  to  say 
more,  with  which  they  had  watched  robberies  upon  for¬ 
eigners  that  brought  profit  rather  than  loss  to  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  When  the  evil  was  thus  brought  home,  the  Span¬ 
ish  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  the  pirates,  beset  on 
both  sides,  gradually  disappeared. 

An  interesting  incident  of  this  period  was  the  meeting 
of  the  future  Admiral  Farragut  with  his  older  brother 
William,  then  already  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  thirteen  years.  How  many  Ameri¬ 
cans,  even  students  of  naval  history,  know  that  he  had  a 
brother?  Lieutenant  Joseph  W.  Revere,  U.  S.  N.  (a 
kinsman  of  Col.  Paul  J.  Revere  killed  at  Gettysburg  and 
of  Asst.  Surgeon  Edward  H.  R.  Revere,  killed  at  Antie- 
tam  while  caring  for  the  wounded  under  fire),  in  his 
“Forty  Years  of  Military  and  Naval  Service,”  refers  to 
his  experiences  in  the  West  India  squadron,  while  serving 
against  the  pirates,  as  follows: 

“Leaving  St.  Augustine  for  Tampa  and  Pensacola,  I 
was  ordered  to  Key  West  from  the  latter  place,  to  take 
command  of  a  large  felucca-rigged  boat,  pulling  forty 
oars,  and  armed  with  a  long  twelve-pounder,  and  received 
instructions  to  cruise  in  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  and 
endeavor  to  capture  a  noted  pirate  named  Benavides. 
Piracy  was  at  that  time  a  regularly  organized  business  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  capital  being  supplied  by  persons  in 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  the  cutthroats  by  the 
‘faithful  isle.’ 

“It  was  very  difiBcult  to  secure  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  the  corsairs  in  Havana,  however  evident  their  guilt,  for 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  notoriously  interested  in  the 
profits  of  their  nefarious  calling.  It  is  well  known  that, 
not  long  before  the  time  I  am  writing  of.  Commodore 
David  Porter  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  landing  at 
Foxardo  to  capture  some  of  these  gentlemanly  marauders, 
— a  rebuke  which  led  to  his  leaving  the  profession  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament  For  a  week 
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or  two  we  saw  nothing  on  our  new  cruising  ground  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  small  merchant  vessels,  and  heard  of  no  pirates, 
until  one  evening  a  felucca  appeared,  crossing  from  Cayo 
Romano  to  Cuba.  We  immediately  gave  chase,  but  lost 
sight  of  her  at  nightfall.  At  early  daylight  she  was  again 
seen  under  the  land  of  Cuba,  but  suddenly  disappeared 
up  one  of  those  estuaries  which  inlace  the  low  ground  of 
the  coast.  Making  our  way  into  the  one  we  supposed 
she  had  entered,  we  pursued  our  unseen  but  hoped-for 
prize  up  its  sinuous  course,  the  view  being  limited  by  the 
banks  of  the  estuary,  which  were  covered  by  a  mangrove 
thicket,  growing  down  into  the  water,  as  is  the  habit  of 
this  plant.  I  landed,  however,  at  the  entrance  for  a  few 
moments,  in  order  to  put  on  shore  a  couple  of  men  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  to  signal  to  us  if  necessary. 

“After  rowing  in  this  way  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
we  came  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  estuary,  upon  a  camp, 
and  a  barque-rigged  vessel  lying  at  a  rude  pier.  Here  we 
landed,  with  the  usual  precautions  against  surprise,  and 
found  the  ship  to  be  the  French  barque  ‘Amedee’  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  evidently  not  long  since  captured  by  pirates.  Her 
cargo  had  been  nearly  all  removed  and  probably  taken  in 
lighters  to  Havana  and  Matanzas ;  but  the  evidences  of  a 
hurried  ‘breaking  bulk’  were  everywhere  to  be  seen. 
The  sails  of  the  barque  had  been  burned  (for  we  found 
the  incombustible  parts),  the  rudder  unshipped,  and  both 
anchors  let  go ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
remove  her  from  the  place.  Many  knickknacks,  which 
apparently  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  pirates,  lay  about, 
the  embarcadero  being  strewn  with  various  ‘articles  de 
Paris’.  The  cabin  furnished  evidence  that  it  had  been 
tenanted  by  passengers  of  both  sexes;  and  it  was  fearful 
to  think  of  what  had  probably  been  their  fate,  although 
we  met  with  no  positive  proofs  that  murder  had  been 
done. 

“In  the  afternoon  I  wished  to  return  to  sea,  but  found 
that  some  of  my  men  had  straggled  away  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  so,  leaving  the  galley  in  charge  of  a  petty  officer,  I 
started  with  a  small  party  to  hunt  them  up,  ascending  the 
hills  which  rose  above  the  landing  place  to  a  considerable 
height.  Our  search  was  vain,  however ;  we  saw  no  traces 
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of  the  stragglers,  and  after  a  walk  of  about  two  miles 
along  the  crest,  we  returned  towards  the  pirates*  camp 
down  a  ravine,  in  the  hollow  of  which  ran  a  brawling 
rivulet. 

“The  sides  of  the  ravine  were  precipitous  and  covered 
with  huge  bowlders,  while  the  dense  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable  verdure  of  the  tropics  clothed  its  surface.  I  tried 
to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  with  my  men,  in 
order  to  explore  the  country  as  thoroughly  as  we  could  ; 
for  1  feared  my  lost  ones  had  stupefied  themselves  with 
liquor  obtained  from  the  French  barque.  Suddenly  one 
of  my  scouts  high  up  the  bank  of  the  ravine  shouted  to 
us  to  ascend,  and,  thinking  he  had  tidings  of  the  run¬ 
aways,  we  scrambled  up  to  his  elevated  position.  I  found 
him  at  the  entrance  of  a  hole,  or  cave,  which  was  par¬ 
tially  concealed  by  a  bowlder  of  great  size,  the  ground 
around  it  bearing  the  marks  of  footprints,  with  staves 
and  iron  spikes  scattered  about.  Bringing  my  little  band 
together,  I  delegated  a  young  and  agile  foretopman  to 
enter  the  hole  first,  which  he  did,  shoving  his  carbine  be¬ 
fore  him  as  he  went  in,  and  disappeared  from  our  sight 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  We  prepared  to  follow,  but 
the  first  who  entered  met  the  second  one  returning,  and, 
as  neither  could  pass  the  other  in  the  narrow  entrance, 
we  hauled  the  last  man  out  by  the  legs.  The  foretopman 
reported  that  he  had  passed  into  a  large  chamber  inside, 
but  that,  owing  to  the  darkness,  he  could  say  nothing  as 
to  its  size  or  contents. 

“Determined  to  prosecute  the  search,  I  improvised 
tapers  made  of  the  torn  leaves  of  a  book  I  had  in  my 
pocket,  and,  thus  equipped,  we  crawled  in.  At  about 
twenty  paces  from  the  entrance  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
circular  chamber,  evidently  an  excavation,  some  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Our  means  of  illumination  being  scan- 
ty,  we  had  not  time  to  examine  the  contents  of  some  kegs 
and  barrels,  which,  together  with  some  old  rusty  muskets 
and  cutlasses,  and  other  objects  pertaining  to  seafaring 
men,  composed  the  contents  of  the  room. 

“As  we  were  about  to  withdraw,  one  old  tar,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  without  carrying  away  some  memento  of 
the  place,  rolled  out  a  keg  before  him,  thinking,  doubt- 
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less,  that  it  contained  a  supply  of  liquor,  but  which,  upon 
being  upset,  gave  forth  an  ominous  rattling  sound,  that 
indicated  something  more  substantial.  We  rolled  the 
keg  down  to  the  camp,  which  I  desired  to  reach  before 
the  approaching  sunset,  after  which,  in  the  tropics,  there 
is  no  twilight.  I  found,  upon  my  arrival,  that  our 
stragglers  had  returned,  my  fears  having  been  unfounded 
as  to  their  drinking ;  for  the  pirates  had  evidently  con¬ 
sumed,  or  effectually  concealed,  all  liquors. 

“While  on  the  subject  of  the  old-time  man-of-war’s 
men’s  ability  to  secure  liquor,  I  heard  a  lieutenant  say 
that  he  once  sent  a  watch  of  sailors  ashore  for  recreation 
on  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  that  they  all  came  back  drunk ! 

Sentinels  having  been  placed  around  the  camp,  we  went 
to  sleep  after  supper,  pleased  with  visions  of  untold 
wealth  to  be  secured  in  the  morning  at  the  cave,  which 
we  imagined  must  contain  the  fabulous  treasures  of 
Aladdin  ;  for  the  keg  we  had  brought  with  us  was  filled 
with  newly-minted  Spanish  dollars.  Shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  my  dreams  were  interrupted  by  a  sentinel,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  a  fire  was  burning  brightly  at  the  entrance  to 
the  estuary.  As  this  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  in  case 
our  presence  was  required,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
start  at  once  ;  and  we  manned  our  row-galley  and  sped 
down  the  creek  as  fast  as  forty  pairs  of  vigorous  arms 
could  propel  us.  The  day  was  breaking  as  we  arrived  at 
our  destination,  ready  and  eager  for  action ;  for  we 
thought  it  probable  that  the  pirates  were  returning  to 
their  haunt,  which  was  as  secure  a  puerto  e$condido  for 
those  buccaneers — ‘friends  to  the  sea  and  enemies  to  all 
who  sail  on  it’ — as  could  be  found  in  Cuba. 

“My  lookout  men  reported  having  seen  a  light  at  sea, 
which  we  soon  saw,  and,  boarding  the  vessel,  found  her 
to  be  H.  6.  M.  schooner  ‘Monkey’,  on  a  cruise,  and  her 
commander  handed  me  a  despatch  from  the  commander  of 
the  U.  S.  schooner  ‘Grampus’,  directing  me  to  join  him 
at  Havana  as  soon  after  I  received  it  as  possible.  Reluc¬ 
tant  to  abandon  our  promising  investigations,  we  squared 
away  the  long  yards  of  the  felucca  before  the  trade-wind, 
and  next  morning  rounded  the  Moro  Castle,  ensign  and 
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pennant  flying,  and  anchored  near  the  ‘Grampus’.  The 
secret  of  our  discovery  was  religiously  kept,  and  the  keg 
of  dollars  divided  amongst  the  crew,  each  receiving  about 
fifty  dollars,  and  we  cheered  eahh  other  by  the  prospect 
of  soon  returning  to  the  cache  and  enriching  oui'selves 
with  the  pirates’  hoarded  treasure. 

“A  few  days  after  our  arrival  one  of  those  terrible  cy¬ 
clones  which  periodically  devastate  the  West  Indies  came 
on,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  city  would  be  torn  down  by 
the  mere  power  of  the  wind.  Several  vessels  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  being  dashed  violently  against  the  wharves  at 
Regia.  .  .  .  The  damage  to  vessels  at  sea  was  immense 
...  in  the  interior  plantations  were  ruined  in  a  single 
night  .  .  .  the  hurricane  was  long  afterwards  remembered 
...  as  the  heaviest  known  for  years.  .  .  . 

“The  ‘Grampus’  and  ‘The  Forty  Thieves’  safely  rode 
out  this  tremendous  gale,  and  after  its  fury  had  abated, 
our  crews  were  instrumental  in  saving  much  property  and 
some  lives  in  the  harbor.  About  a  week  after  this  catas¬ 
trophe  ...  we  started  again  for  our  former  cruising 
ground,  and  soon  reached  the  emharcadero^  near  the  under¬ 
ground  treasury.  On  landing,  we  found  everywhere 
marks  of  the  passage  of  the  hurricane.  The  French 
barque  had  been  completely  tom  to  pieces  .  .  .  the  rude 
sheds  which  had  sheltered  the  pirates  were  tossed  about 
like  paper,  .  .  .  and  enormous  rocks  from  above  cumbered 
the  ground. 

“With  doubting  steps  and  hearts  saddened  by  the  sight 
of  such  terrible  havoc,  we  took  our  way  to  the  cave,  .  .  . 
The  entrance  had  disappeared.  .  .  .  Every  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  cave  had  been  obliterated,  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  boat  as  poor  as  we  came.” 

Marooning,  or  leaving  their  victims  on  desert  islands, 
was  a  favorite  device  of  the  West  Indian  buccaneers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  this  having  been  done  by  the  later  pirates  was  the  case 
of  Capt.  Lincoln,  whose  experience  was  so  interesting 
that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  quote  it  in  full 
from  the  old  and  rare  volume,  “Life  on  the  Oceun  Wave”, 
in  which  it  was  originally  published : 
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Narrative  of  Captain  Lincoln, 

Who  was  taken  by  the  Pirates,  off  Cape  Cruz,  Dec.  17, 
1821,  and  subsequently  left,  with  his  crew,  to 
perish  on  a  desolate  island. 

“I  have  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  friends,  to  give  a  short  narrative  of  the  capture,  suffer¬ 
ings  and  escape  of  myself  and  crew,  after  having  been 
taken  by  a  piratical  schooner,  called  the  Mexican,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1821.  The  peculiar  circumstances  attending  our 
situation  gave  us  ample  opportunity  for  learning  the  char¬ 
acter  of  those  cruisers  which  have  lately  infested  our 
southern  coasts,  destroying  the  lives  and  plundering  the 
property  of  so  many  peaceable  traders.  If  this  narrative 
should  effect  any  good,  or  urge  our  government  to  still 
more  vigorous  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  my  object  will  be  attained. 

sailed  from  Boston,  bound  for  Trinidad,  in  tbe  Island 
of  Cuba,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1821,  in  the  schooner 
Exertion,  burden  one  hundred  and  seven  tons,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Ballister  and  Henry  Farnam,  with  a  crew 
consisting  of  the  following  persons : 

Joshua  Bracket,  mate,  Bristol 

David  Warren,  cook,  Saco 

Thomas  Goodall,  seaman,  Baltimore 

Thomas  Young,  “  Orangetown 

Francis  de  Suze,  “  St.  John’s 

George  Reed,  “  Greenock,  Scotland 

“The  cargo  consisted  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  lard,  butter, 
fish,  beans,  onions,  potatoes,  apples,  ham,  furniture,  sugar 
box  shooks,  &c.,  invoiced  at  about  eight  thousand  dollars. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  tbe  passage,  except 
much  bad  weather,  until  my  capture,  which  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Monday,  December  17th,  1821, — commenced  with  fine 
breezes  from  the  eastward.  At  daybreak  saw  some  of 
the  islands  northward  of  Cape  Cruz,  called  keys — stood 
along  northwest ;  everything  now  seemed  favorable  for  a 
happy  termination  of  our  voyage.  At  three  o’clock  P.  M. 
saw  a  sail  coming  round  the  Keys,  into  a  channel  called 
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Boca  de  Cavolone  by  the  chart,  nearly  in  latitude  20.55 
north,  longitude  79.55  west;  she  made  directly  for  us, 
with  all  sail  set,  sweeps  on  both  sides  (the  wind  being 
light),  and  was  soon  near  enough  for  us  to  discover  about 
forty  men  on  her  deck,  armed  with  muskets,  blunder¬ 
busses,  cutlasses,  long  knives,  dirks,  two  carronades,  one 
a  twelve,  the  other  a  six-pounder  ;  she  was  a  schooner, 
wearing  the  Patiiot  flag  (blue,  white  and  blue)  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  resist 
them,  should  they  be  pirates,  with  a  crew  of  seven  men, 
and  only  five  muskets ;  accordingly  ordered  the  arms  and 
ammunition  to  be  immediately  stowed  away  in  as  secret 
a  place  as  possible,  and  suffer  her  to  speak  us,  hoping  and 
believing  that  a  republican  flag  indicated  both  honor  and 
friendship  from  those  who  wore  it,  and  which  we  might 
expect  even  from  Spaniards.  But  how  great  was  my 
astonishment  when  the  schooner,  having  approached  very 
near  us,  hailed  in  English,  and  ordered  me  to  heave  my 
boat  out  immediately  and  come  on  board  of  her  with  my 
papers.  Accordingly  my  boat  was  hove  out,  but  filled 
before  I  could  get  into  her.  I  was  then  ordered  to  tack 
ship  and  lay  by  for  the  pirate’s  boat  to  board  me ;  which 
was  done  by  Bolidar,  their  first  lieutenant,  with  six  or 
eight  Spaniards,  armed  with  as  many  of  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  weapons  as  they  could  well  sling  about  their  bodies. 
They  drove  me  into  the  boat,  and  two  of  them  rowed  me 
to  their  privateer  (as  they  called  their  vessel),  where  I 
shook  hands  with  her  commander.  Captain  Jonnia,  a 
Spaniard,  who,  before  looking  at  my  papers,  ordered  Bol¬ 
idar,  his  lieutenant,  to  follow  the  Mexican  in,  back  of  the 
Key  they  had  left,  which  was  done.  At  6  o’clock  P.  M. 
the  Exertion  was  anchored  in  eleven  feet  of  water,  near 
their  vessel  and  an  island,  which  they  called  Twelve 
League  Key  (called  by  the  chart  Key  Largo),  about  thirty 
or  thirty-five  leagues  from  Trinidad.  After  this  strange 
conduct  they  began  examining  my  papers  by  a  Scotchman 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Nickola,  their  sailing  master. 
He  spoke  good  English,  had  a  countenance  rather  pleas¬ 
ing,  although  his  beard  and  mustachios  had  a  frightful 
appearance — his  face,  apparently  full  of  anxiety,  indicated 
something  in  my  favor ;  he  gave  me  my  papers,  saying. 
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‘take  good  care  of  them,  for  I  am  afraid  that  you  have 
fallen  into  bad  hands.’  The  pirate’s  boat  was  then  sent 
to  the  Exertion  with  more  men  and  arms  ;  a  part  of  them 
left  on  board  her,  the  rest  returning  with  three  of  my 
crew  to  their  vessel,  viz.,  Thomas  Young,  Thomas  Good- 
all,  and  George  Reed.  They  treated  them  with  something 
to  drink,  and  offered  them  equal  shares  with  themselves 
and  some  money  if  they  would  enlist,  but  they  could  not 
prevail  on  them.  1  then  requested  permission  to  go  on 
board  my  vessel,  which  was  granted,  and  further  requested 
Nickola  should  go  with  me,  but  was  refused  by  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  vociferated  in  a  harsh  manner,  ‘No,  No,  No,’ 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  stamp  upon  the  deck.  When 
I  got  on  board  I  was  invited  below  by  Bolidar,  where  I 
found  they  had  emptied  the  case  of  liquora  and  broken  a 
cheese  to  pieces  and  crumbled  it  on  the  table  and  cabin 
floor  ;  the  pirates,  elated  with  their  prize  (as  they  called 
it),  had  drank  so  much  as  to  make  them  desperately  abu¬ 
sive.  I  was  permitted  to  lie  down  in  my  berth  ;  but, 
reader,  if  you  have  ever  been  awakened  by  a  gang  of 
armed  desperadoes,  who  have  taken  possession  of  your 
habitation  in  the  midnight  hour,  you  can  imagine  mj'^ 
feelings.  Sleep  was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  anxiety  was 
my  guest.  Bolidar,  however,  pretended  friendship,  and 
flattered  me  with  the  prospect  of  being  soon  set  at  liberty. 
But  I  found  him,  as  I  suspected,  a  consummate  hypocrite; 
indeed,  his  very  looks  indicated  it.  He  was  a  stout  and 
well-built  man,  of  a  dark,  swarthy  complexion,  with  keen, 
ferocious  eyes,  huge  whiskers,  and  beard  under  his  chin 
and  on  his  lips  four  or  five  inches  long  ;  he  was  a  Portu¬ 
guese  by  birth,  but  had  become  a  naturalized  Frenchman 
— had  a  wife,  if  not  children  (as  I  was  told)  in  France, 
and  was  well  known  there  as  commander  of  a  first-rate 
privateer.  His  appearance  was  truly  terrific ;  he  could 
talk  some  in  English,  and  had  a  most  lion-like  voice. 

“Tuesday,  18th — Early  this  morning  the  captain  of  the 
pirates  came  on  board  the  Exertion,  took  a  look  at  the 
cabin  stores  and  cargo  in  the  state  rooms,  and  then  ordered 
me  back  with  him  to  his  vessel,  where  he,  with  his  crew, 
held  a  consultation  for  some  time  respecting  the  cargo. 
After  which  the  interpreter,  Nickola,  told  me  that  ‘the 
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captain  had  or  pretended  to  have  a  commission  under 
General  Traspelascus,  commander-in-chief  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  authorizing  him  to  take  all  cargoes  whatever 
of  provisions  bound  to  any  Spanish  royalist  port — that  my 
cargo,  being  bound  to  an  enemy’s  port,  must  be  con¬ 
demned,  but  that  the  vessel  should  be  given  up  and  put 
into  a  fair  channel  for  Trinidad,  where  I  was  bound.’  I 
requested  him  to  examine  the  papers  thoroughly,  and 
perhaps  he  would  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  and  told 
him  my  cargo  was  all  American  property  taken  in  at 
Boston  and  consigned  to  an  American  gentleman  agent  at 
Trinidad.  But  the  captain  would  not  take  this  trouble, 
but  ordered  both  vessels  under  way  immediately,  and 
commenced  beating  up  amongst  the  Keys  through  most 
of  the  day,  the  wind  being  very  light.  They  now  sent 
their  boats  on  board  the  Exertion  for  stores,  and  com¬ 
menced  plundering  her  of  bread,  butter,  lard,  onions,  po¬ 
tatoes,  lish,  beans,  &c.,  took  up  some  sugar  box  shooks 
that  were  on  deck,  and  found  the  barrels  of  apples,  select¬ 
ed  the  best  of  them,  and  threw  the  rest  of  them  over¬ 
board.  They  inquired  for  spirits,  wine,  cider,  &c.,  and 
were  told  ‘they  had  already  taken  all  that  was  on  boaid.’ 
But  not  satisfied,  they  proceeded  to  search  the  state  rooms 
and  forecastle,  ripped  up  the  floor  of  the  latter,  and  found 
some  boxes  of  bottled  cider,  which  they  carried  to  their 
vessel,  gave  three  cheers  in  an  exulting  manner  to  me, 
and  then  began  drinking  it  with  such  freedom  that  a  vio¬ 
lent  quarrel  arose  between  officers  and  men,  which  came 
very  near  ending  in  bloodshed.  I  was  accused  of  false¬ 
hood,  for  saying  they  had  already  got  all  the  liquors  that 
were  on  board,  and  I  thought  they  had  ;  the  truth  was,  I 
never  had  any  bill  of  lading  of  the  cider,  and  consequently 
had  no  recollection  of  its  being  on  board  ;  yet  it  served 
them  as  an  excuse  for  being  insolent.  In  the  evening 
peace  was  restored  and  they  sung  songs.  I  was  suffered 
to  go  below  for  the  night,  and  they  placed  a  guard  over 
me,  stationed  at  the  companion  way. 

Wednesday,  19th,  commenced  with  modei-ate  easterly 
winds,  beating  towards  the  northeast,  the  pirate’s  boats 
frequently  going  on  board  the  Exertion  for  potatoes,  fish, 
beans,  butter,  &c.,  which  were  used  with  great  waste  and 
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extravagance.  They  gave  me  food  and  drink,  but  of  bad 
quality,  more  particularly  the  victuals,  which  were 
wretchedly  cooked.  The  place  assigned  me  to  eat  was 
covered  with  dirt  and  vermin.  It  appeared  that  their 
great  object  was  to  hurt  my  feelings  with  threats  and  ob¬ 
servations,  and  to  make  my  situation  as  unpleasant  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  We  came  to  anchor  near  a 
Key,  called  by  them  Brigantine,  where  myself  and  mate 
were  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  but  were  guarded  by  sev¬ 
eral  armed  pirates.  I  soon  returned  to  the  Mexican  and 
my  mate  to  the  Exertion,  with  George  Reed,  one  of  my 
crew,  the  other  two  being  kept  on  board  the  Mexican.  In 
the  course  of  this  day  I  had  considerable  conversation 
with  Nickola,  who  appeared  well  disposed  towards  me. 
He  lamented  most  deeply  his  own  situation,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  early  good  impressions  were  not 
entirely  effaced,  although  confederated  with  guilt.  He 
told  me,  ‘those  who  had  taken  me  were  no  better  than 
pirates,  and  their  end  would  be  the  halter ;  but,’  he  added, 
with  peculiar  emotion,  ‘I  will  never  be  hung  as  a  pirate,’ 
showing  me  a  bottle  of  laudanum  which  he  had  found  in 
my  medicine  chest,  saying,  *if  we  are  taken  that  shall 
cheat  the  hangman  before  we  are  condemned.’  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  get  it  from  him,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  then 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in  such  company,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dissatisfied.  He  stated  ‘that  he  was  at  New 
Orleans  last  summer,  out  of  employment,  and  became 
acquainted  with  one  Captain  August  Orgamar,  a  French¬ 
man,  who  had  bought  a  small  schooner  of  about  fifteen 
tons,  and  was  going  down  to  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  get  a 
commission  under  General  Traspelascus,  in  order  to  go  a 
privateering  under  the  patriot  flag.  Captain  Orgamar 
made  him  liberal  offers  respecting  shares,  and  promised 
him  a  sailing  master’s  berth,  which  he  accepted  and  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  schooner,  without  sufficiently  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  danger  of  such  an  undertaking.  Soon  after 
she  sailed  from  Mexico,  where  they  got  a  commission,  and 
the  vessel  was  called  Mexican.  They  made  up  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  twenty  men,  and  after  rendering  the  General 
some  little  service  in  transporting  his  troops  to  a  place 
called - ,  proceeded  on  a  cruise ;  took  some  small  prizes 
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off  Campeacby ;  afterwards  came  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  where  they  took  other  small  prizes  and  the  one 
which  we  were  now  on  board  of.  By  this  time  the  crew 
was  increased  to  about  forty,  nearly  one-half  Spaniards, 
the  others  Frenchmen  and  Portuguese.  Several  of  them 
had  sailed  out  of  ports  in  the  United  States,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  protections ;  but,  I  confidently  believe,  none  are  na¬ 
tives,  especially  of  the  northern  states.*  I  was  careful 
in  examining  the  men,  l)eing  desirous  of  knowing  if  any 
of  my  countrymen  were  among  the  wretched  crew,  but 
am  satisfied  there  were  none,  and  my  Scotch  friend  con¬ 
curred  in  the  opinion.  And  now,  with  a  new  vessel, 
which  was  the  prize  of  these  plunderers,  they  sailed  up 
Manganeil  Bay  ;  previously,  however,  they  fell  in  with  an 
American  schooner,  from  which  they  bought  four  barrels 
of  beef,  and  paid  in  tobacco.  At  the  Bay  was  an  English 
brig  belonging  to  Jamaica,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Louden  of 
that  place.  On  board  of  this  vessel  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  crew  commenced  their  depredations  as  pirates,  although 
Captain  Orgamar  and  Nickola  protested  against  it  and 
refused  any  participation ;  but  they  persisted,  and  like  so 
many  ferocious  bloodhounds,  boarded  the  brig,  plundered 
the  cabin  stores,  furniture,  captain’s  trunk,  &c.,  took  a 
hogshead  of  rum,  one  twelve-pound  carronade,  some  rig¬ 
ging  and  sails.  One  of  them  plundered  the  chest  of  a 
sailor,  who  made  some  resistance,  so  that  the  Spaniard 
took  his  cutlass  and  beat  and  wounded  him  without 
mercy.  Nickola  asked  him  ‘why  he  did  it  ?’  the  fellow 
answered,  ‘I  will  let  you  know,’  and  took  up  the  cook’s 
axe  and  gave  him  a  cut  on  the  head,  which  nearly  deprived 
him  of  life.f  Then  they  ordered  Captain  Orgamar  to 
leave  his  vessel,  allowing  him  his  trunk,  and  turned  him 
ashore  to  seek  for  himself.  Nickola  begged  them  to  dis¬ 
miss  him  with  his  captain,  but  no,  no,  was  the  answer,  for 
they  had  no  complete  navigator  but  him.  After  Captain 

*The  Spaniards  at  Havana  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  to 
those  who  arrive  there,  after  suffering  the  horrid  abuse  of  cutting, 
beating,  hanging,  robbing,  &c.,  “it  is  your  countrymen  that  do 
this." 

tHe  showed  me  the  wound,  which  was  quite  large  and  not  then 
healed. 
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Organiar  was  gone,  they  put  in  his  stead  the  present  brave 
(or  as  1  should  call  him  cowardly)  Captain  Jonnia,  who 
headed  them  in  plundering  the  before  mentioned  brig,  and 
made  Bolidar  their  first  lieutenant,  and  then  proceeded 
down  among  those  Keys  or  islands  where  1  was  captured. 
This  is  the  amount  of  what  my  friend  Nickola  told  me  of 
their  history. 

Thuraday,  20th,  continued  beating  up,  wind  being  light; 
the  pirate’s  l)oats  were  sent  to  the  Exertion  for  more 
stores,  such  as  bread,  lard,  &c.  I  this  day  discovered  on 
board  the  Mexican  three  black  girls,  of  whom  it  is  well 
to  say  no  more.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of 
the  filthiness  of  this  crew,  and  were  it  possible  it  would 
not  be  expedient.  In  their  appearance  they  were  terrific, 
wearing  black  whiskers  and  long  beards,  the  receptacles 
of  dirt  and  vermin.  They  used  continually  the  most 
profane  language ;  had  frequent  quarrels,  and  so  great 
was  their  love  of  gambling  that  the  captain  would  play 
cards  with  the  meanest  man  on  board.  All  these  things 
rendered  them  to  me  objects  of  total  disgust  (with  a  few 
exceptions,  as  will  hereafter  appear).  I  was  told  they  had 
a  stabbing  match,  but  a  few  days  before  I  was  taken,  and 
one  man  came  near  being  killed ;  they  put  him  ashore  at 
a  fisherman’s  hut  and  there  left  him  to  perish.  I  saw  the 
wound  of  another,  who  had  his  nose  split  open. 

Friday,  21st — After  laying  at  anchor  through  the  night 
in  ten  fathoms  water,  made  sail  and  stood  to  the  eastward 
— by  this  time  I  was  out  of  my  reckoning,  having  no 
quadrant,  chart,  or  books.  The  pirate’s  boats  were  again 
sent  for  stores.  The  captain  for  the  second  time  de¬ 
manded  of  me  where  my  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  were.  I  again 
told  him  they  had  already  got  the  whole.  They  took  the 
deep  sea  line  and  some  cordage  from  the  Exertion,  and  at 
night  came  to  anchor. 

Saturday,  22d — Both  vessels  under  way  standing  to 
the  eastward ;  they  ran  the  Exertion  aground  on  a  bar, 
but  after  throwing  overboard  most  of  her  deckload  of 
sbooks,  she  floated  off ;  a  pilot  was  sent  to  her  and  she 
was  run  into  a  narrow  creek  between  two  keys,  where 
they  moored  her  head  and  stern  alongside  the  mangrove 
trees,  sent  down  her  yards  and  topmasts,  and  covered  her 
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mastheads  and  shrouds  with  bushes  to  prevent  her  being 
seen  by  vessels  which  might  pass  that  way.  1  was  then 
suflfered  to  go  on  board  my  own  vessel,  and  found  her  in 
a  very  filthy  condition  ;  sails  torn,  rigging  cut  to  pieces, 
and  everything  in  the  cabin  in  waste  and  confusion.  The 
swarms  of  moschetoes  and  sand-flies  made  it  impossible 
to  get  any  sleep  or  rest.  The  pirate’s  large  boat  was 
armed  and  manned  under  Bolidar,  and  sent  off  with  let¬ 
ters  to  a  merchant  (as  they  called  him)  by  the  name  of 
Dominico,  residing  in  a  town  called  Principe,  on  the  main 
island  of  Cuba.  1  was  told  by  one  of  them  who  could 
speak  English  that  Principe  was  a  very  large  and  populous 
town,  situated  at  the  bead  of  St.  Maria,  which  was  about 
twenty  miles  northeast  from  where  we  lay,  and  the  Keys 
lying  around  us  were  called  Cotton  Keys.  The  captain 
pressed  into  his  service  Francis  de  Suze,  one  of  my  crew, 
saying  he  was  one  of  his  countrymen.  Francis  was  very 
reluctant  in  going,  and  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
*I  shall  do  nothing  only  what  I  am  obliged  to  do,  and  will 
not  aid  in  the  least  to  hurt  you  or  the  vessel ;  I  am  very 
sorry  to  leave  you.’  He  was  immediately  put  on  duty 
and  Thomas  Qoodall  sent  back  to  the  Exertion. 

“Sunday,  23d. — Early  this  morning  a  large  number  of 
the  pirates  came  on  board  of  the  Exertion,  threw  out  the 
long  boat,  broke  oi^en  the  hatches  and  took  out  consider¬ 
able  of  the  cargo,  in  search  of  rum,  gin,  &c.,  still  telling 
me  ‘I  had  some  and  that  they  would  find  it,*  uttering  the 
most  awful  profaneness.  In  the  afternoon  the  boat  re¬ 
turned  with  a  perough,*  having  on  board  the  captain, 
his  first  lieutenant,  and  seven  men  of  a  patriot  or  piratical 
vessel  that  was  chased  ashore  at  Cape  Cruz  by  a  Spanish 
armed  brig.  These  seven  men  made  their  escape  in  said 
boat,  and  after  four  days,  found  our  pirates  and  joined 
them,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  being  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

“Monday,  24:th. — Their  boat  was  manned  and  sent  to 
the  before  mentioned  town.  I  was  informed  by  a  line 
from  Nickola  that  the  pirates  had  a  man  on  board,  a  native 
of  Principe,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  was  a  partner 

*A  boat  built  of  two  halves  of  a  large  tree,  hollowed  out  and  so 
put  together  as  to  carry  about  thirty  barrels. 
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with  Dominico,  but  I  could  not  get  sight  of  him.  This 
lets  us  a  little  into  the  plans  by  which  this  atrocious  sys¬ 
tem  of  piracy  has  been  carried  on.  Merchants  having 
partners  on  board  of  these  pirates  I  thus  pirates  at  sea 
and  robbers  on  land  are  associated  to  destroy  the  peace¬ 
able  trader. 

“The  willingness  exhibited  by  the  seven  above-men¬ 
tioned  men  to  join  our  gang  of  pirates  seemed  to  look  like 
a  general  understanding  among  them  ;  and  from  there 
being  merchants  on  shore  so  base  as  to  encourage  the 
plunder  and  vend  the  goods,  I  am  persuaded  there  has 
been  a  systematic  confederacy  on  the  part  of  these  un¬ 
principled  desperadoes,  under  cover  of  the  patriot  flag,, 
and  those  on  land  are  no  better  than  those  on  the  sea.  If 
the  governments  to  whom  they  belong  know  of  the  atroc¬ 
ities  committed  (and  I  have  but  little  doubt  they  do),  they 
deserve  the  execration  of  all  mankind. 

“Tuesday,  26th. — Still  on  board  the  Exertion — weather 
very  calm  and  warm.  The  pirate’s  boat  returned  from 
St.  Maria,  and  came  for  candles,  cheese,  potatoes,  &c., 
they  saying  they  must  have  them,  and  forbid  my  keeping 
any  light  on  board  at  night — took  a  case  of  trunks  for  the 
captain’s  use,  and  departed.  Their  irritating  conduct  at 
this  time  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

“Wednesday,  26th. — I  was  told  by  Bolidar  that  three 
Spanish  cruisers  were  in  search  of  them,  that  they  could 
fight  two  of  them  at  once  (which,  by  the  way,  I  believe 
was  not  true),  and  were  disappointed  in  not  finding  them. 
Same  evening  they  took  both  of  my  boats,  and  their  own 
men,  towed  their  vessel  out  of  the  creek,  and  anchored 
at  its  mouth  to  get  rid  of  sand-flies,  while  they  obliged 
us  to  stay  on  deck  under  an  awning,  exposed  to  all  the 
violence  of  these  flies;  we  relieved  ourselves  in  some 
measure  by  the  burning  of  tobacco,  which  lasted  but  for 
a  short  time. 

“Thursday,  27th. — A  gang  of  the  pirates  came  and 
stripped  our  masts  of  the  green  bushes,  saying,  ‘she  ap¬ 
peared  more  like  a  sail  than  trees’ — took  one  barrel  of 
bread  and  one  of  potatoes,  using  about  one  of  each  every 
day.  I  understood  they  were  waiting  for  boats  to  take 
the  cargo,  for  the  principal  merchant  had  gone  to  Trin¬ 
idad. 
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“Friday,  28th. — Nothing  remarkable  occurred  this,  day 
— were  frequently  called  upon  for  tar  and  butter,  and 
junk  to  make  oakum.  Capt.  Jonnia  brought  on  board  with 
his  new  captain  and  officer  before  mentioned.  Again  they 
asked  for  wine,  and  were  told  as  before  they  had  gotten 
the  whole. 

“Saturday,  29th. — Same  insulting  conduct  continued. 
Took  a  barrel  of  crackers. 

“Sunday,  30th. — The  beginning  of  trouble  1  this  day, 
which  peculiarly  reminds  Christians  of  the  high  duties  of 
compassion  and  benevolence,  was  never  observed  by  these 
pirates.  This,  of  course,  we  might  expect,  as  they  did 
not  often  know  when  the  day  came,  and  if  they  knew  it 
it  was  spent  in  gambling.  The  old  saying  among  seamen, 
‘no  Sunday  off  soundings,’  was  not  thought  of,  and  even 
this  poor  plea  was  not  theirs,  for  they  were  on  soundings 
and  often  at  anchor.  Early  this  morning  the  merchant, 
as  they  called  him,  came  with  a  large  boat  for  the  cargo. 
I  was  immediately  ordered  into  the  boat  with  my  crew, 
not  allowed  any  breakfast,  and  carried  about  three  miles 
to  a  small  island  out  of  sight  of  the  Exertion,  and  left 
there  by  the  side  of  a  little  pond  of  thick,  muddy  water, 
which  proved  to  be  very  brackish,  with  nothing  to  eat  but 
a  few  biscuit.  One  of  the  boat’s  men  told  us  the  mer¬ 
chant  was  afraid  of  being  recognized,  and  when  he  had 
gone  the  boat  would  return  for  us,  but  we  had  great  reason 
to  apprehend  they  would  deceive  us,  and  therefore  passed 
the  day  in  the  utmost  anxiety.  At  night,  however,  the 
boats  came  and  took  us  again  on  board  the  Exertion, 
when,  to  our  surprise  and  astonishment,  we  found  they 
had  broken  open  the  trunks  and  chests  and  taken  all  our 
wearing  apparel,  not  even  leaving  a  shirt  or  pair  of  pan¬ 
taloons,  not  sparing  a  small  miniature  of  my  wife  which 
was  in  my  trunk.  The  little  money  I  and  my  mate  had, 
with  some  belonging  to  the  owners,  my  mate  had  previ¬ 
ously  distributed  about  the  cabin  in  three  or  four  parcels, 
while  I  was  on  board  the  pirate,  for  we  dare  not  keep  it 
about  us ;  one  parcel  in  a  butter  pot  they  did  not  dis¬ 
cover.  Amidst  the  hurry  with  which  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  my  vessel  to  go  to  the  before-mentioned  island,  I 
fortunately  snatched  my  vessel’s  papers  and  hid  them  in 
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my  bosom,  which  the  reader  will  find  was  a  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  me.  My  writing  desk,  with  papers,  ac¬ 
counts,  &c.,  all  Mr.  Lord’s  letters  (the  gentleman  to  whom 
my  cargo  was  consigned),  and  several  others,  were  taken 
and  maliciously  destroyed.  My  medicine  chest,  which  I 
so  much  wanted,  was  kept  for  their  own  use.  What  their 
motive  could  be  to  take  my  papers  I  could  not  imagine, 
except  they  had  hopes  of  finding  bills  of  lading  for  some 
Spaniards,  to  clear  them  of  piracy.  Mr.  Bracket  had 
some  notes  and  papers  of  consequence  to  him,  which 
shared  the  same  fate.  My  quadrant,  charts,  books,  and 
some  bedding,  were  not  yet  taken,  but  I  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  hide  them,  and  they  were  soon  gone  from  my 
sight. 

“Monday,  31st. — We  complained  to  them,  expressing 
the  necessity  of  having  clothes  to  cover  us,  but  as  well 
might  we  have  appealed  to  the  winds,  and  rather  better, 
for  they  would  not  have  upbraided  us  in  return.  The 
captain,  however,  sent  word  he  would  see  to  it,  and  or¬ 
dered  their  clothes-bags  to  be  searched,  where  he  found 
some  of  our  things,  but  took  good  care  to  put  them  into 
his  own  cabin.  1  urgently  requested  him  to  give  me  the 
miniature,  but  ‘no’  was  all  I  could  get. 

“Tuesday,  January  1st,  1822. — A  sad  new  year’s  day 
to  me.  Before  breakfast  orders  came  for  me  to  cut  down 
the  Exertion’s  railing  and  bulwarks  on  one  side,  for  their 
vessel  to  heave  out  by  and  clean  her  bottom.  On  my 
hesitating  a  little,  they  observed  with  anger,  ‘  Very  well, 
captain,  suppose  you  no  do  it  quick,  we  do  it  for  you.’ 
Directly  afterwards  another  boat,  full  of  armed  men,  came 
alongside  ;  they  jumped  on  deck  with  swords  di-awn  and 
ordered  all  of  us  into  her  immediately.  I  stepped  below, 
in  hopes  of  getting  something  which  would  be  of  service 
to  us,  but  the  captain  hallooed,  ‘go  in  the  boat  directly  or 
I  will  fire  upon  you.’  Thus  compelled  to  obey,  we  were 
carried,  together  with  four  Spanish  prisoners,  to  a  small, 
low  island  or  key  of  sand  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon, 
and  partly  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  which  was  about 
one  mile  from  and  in  sight  of  my  vessel.  There  they 
left  nine  of  us,  with  a  little  bread,  flour,  fish,  lard,  a  little 
coffee  and  molasses,  two  or  three  kegs  of  water,  which 
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was  brackish,  an  old  sail  for  a  covering,  and  a  pot  and 
some  other  small  articles  no  way  fit  to  cook  in.  Leaving 
us  these,  which  were  much  less  than  they  appear  in  the 
enumeration,  they  pushed  off,  saying,  ‘we  will  come  to 
see  you  in  a  day  or  two.’  Selecting  the  best  place,  we 
spread  the  old  sail  for  an  awning,  but  no  place  was  free 
from  flies,  muschetoes,  snakes,  the  venomous  santipee. 
Sometimes  they  were  found  crawling  inside  of  our  panta¬ 
loons,  but  fortunately  no  injury  was  received.  This  after¬ 
noon  the  pirates  hove  their  vessel  out  by  the  Exertion  and 
cleaned  one  side,  using  her  paints,  oils,  &c.,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  To  see  my  vessel  in  that  situation  and  to  think  of 
our  prospects  was  a  source  of  the  deepest  distress.  At 
night  we  retired  to  our  tent,  but  having  nothing  but  the 
cold  damp  ground  for  a  bed,  and  the  heavy  dew  of 
the  night  penetrating  the  old  canvass — the  situation  of 
the  island  Ijeing  fifty  miles  from  the  usual  track  of  friend¬ 
ly  vessels,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  from  Trinidad 
— seeing  my  owner’s  property  so  unjustly  and  wantonly 
destroyed — considering  my  condition,  the  bands  at  whose 
mercy  I  was,  and  deprived  of  all  hopes,  rendered  sleep  or 
rest  a  stranger  to  me. 

“Wednesday,  2d. — The  pirates  hove  out  and  cleaned 
the  other  side.  She  then  commenced  loading  with  the 
Exertion’s  cargo,  which  appeared  to  be  flour  and  lard.  In 
the  afternoon  their  boat  came  and  took  two  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  with  them  to  another  island  for  water,  and  soon  after 
returned  with  four  kegs  of  poor,  unwholesome  water,  and 
left  us,  saying  they  should  not  bring  us  provisions  again 
for  some  time,  as  they  were  going  away  with  goods  from 
the  prize,  to  be  gone  two  or  three  days.  Accordingly 
they  brought  a  present  supply  of  beef,  pork,  and  a  few 
potatoes,  with  some  bedding  for  myself  and  mate.  The 
mangrove  wood  afforded  us  a  good  fire,  as  one  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  happened  to  have  fireworks,  and  othera 
had  tobacco  and  paper  with  which  we  made  cigars.  About 
this  time  one  of  my  men  began  to  be  unwell ;  bis  legs  and 
bod)’  swelled  considerably,  but  having  no  medicine  1  could 
not  do  much  to  relieve  him. 

“Thursday,  3d. — The  pirates  had  dropped  off  from  the 
Exertion,  but  kept  their  boats  employed  in  bringing  the 
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cargo  from  her ;  I  supposed  it  to  be  kegs  of  lard  to  make 
stowage.  They  then  got  under  way  with  a  perough  in 
tow,  both  deeply  laden,  run  out  of  the  harbor,  hauled  on 
the  wind  to  the  eastward  till  out  of  sight  behind  the 
Keys,  leaving  a  guard  on  board  the  Exertion. 

“Friday,  4th. — Commenced  with  light  wind  and  hot 
sun  ;  saw  a  boat  coming  from  the  Exertion,  apparently 
loaded ;  she  passed  between  two  small  Keys  to  the  nortli- 
ward,  supposed  to  be  bound  for  Cuba.  At  sunset  a  boat 
came  and  inquired  if  we  wanted  anything,  but  instead  of 
adding  to  our  provisions,  took  away  our  molasses,  and 
pushed  off.  We  found  one  of  the  Exertion’s  water  casks 
and  several  pieces  of  plank,  which  we  carefully  laid  up, 
in  hopes  of  getting  enough  to  make  a  raft. 

“Saturday,  6th. — Pirates  again  in  sight  coming  from 
the  eastward ;  they  beat  up  alongside  their  prize  and 
commenced  loading.  In  the  afternoon  Nickola  came  to 
us,  bringing  with  him  two  more  prisoners,  which  they  had 
taken  in  a  small  sailboat  coming  from  Trinidad  to  Man- 
ganeil,  one  a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  Scotchman,  with  two 
Spaniards,  who  remained  on  board  the  pirate,  and  who 
afterwards  joined  them.  The  back  of  one  of  these  poor 
fellows  was  extremely  sore,  having  just  suffered  a  cruel 
beating  from  Bolidar  with  the  broad  side  of  a  cutlass.  It 
appeared  that  when  the  officer  asked  him  ‘where  their 
money  was  and  how  much,’  he  answered,  ‘he  was  not  cer¬ 
tain,  but  believed  they  had  only  two  ounces  of  gold.’ 
Bolidar  furiously  swore,  he  said  ‘ten’,  and  not  finding  any 
more,  gave  him  the  beating.  Nickola  now  related  to  me 
a  singular  fact,  which  was,  that  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
crew  were  determined  to  shoot  him  ;  that  they  tied  him 
to  the  mast,  and  the  man  was  appointed  fur  the  purpose, 
but  Lyon,  a  Frenchman,  his  particular  friend,  stepjjed  up 
and  told  them  if  they  shot  him,  they  must  shoot  several 
more ;  some  of  the  Spaniards  sided  with  him,  and  he  was 
released.  Nickola  told  me  the  reason  fur  such  treatment 
was  that  he  continually  objected  to  their  conduct  towards 
me,  and  their  opinion  was  if  he  should  escape  they  would 
be  discovered,  as  he  declared  he  would  take  no  prize 
money.  While  with  us  he  gave  me  a  letter,  written  in 
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great  haste,  which  contains  some  particulars  respecting  the 
cargo,  as  follows . 

“January  4th,  1822. 

“Sir — We  arrived  here  this  morning,  and  before  we 
came  to  anchor  had  five  canoes  alongside  ready  to  take 
your  cargo,  part  of  which  we  had  in ;  and  as  I  heard  you 
express  a  wish  to  know  what  they  took  out  of  her,  to  this 
moment,  you  may  depend  on  this  account  of  Jamieson* 
for  quality  and  quantity  ;  if  I  have  the  same  opportunity 
you  will  have  an  account  of  the  whole.  The  villian  who 
bought  your  cargo  is  from  the  town  of  Principe,  his  name 
is  Dominico,  as  to  that  it  is  all  I  can  learn  ;  they  have 
taken  your  charts  on  board  the  Mexican,  and  I  suppose 
mean  to  keep  them,  as  the  other  captain  has  agreed  to  act 
the  same  infamous  part  in  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  Your 
clothes  are  here  on  board,  but  do  not  let  me  flatter 
you  that  you  will  get  them  back ;  it  may  be  so, 
and  it  may  not.  Perhaps  in  your  old  age,  when  you 
recline  with  ease  in  a  corner  of  your  cottage,  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  drop  a  tear  of  pleasure  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  him  whose  highest  ambition  should  have  been  to 
subscribe  himself,  though  devoted  to  the  gallows,  your 
friend, 

“Nickola  Monacrb. 

“Excuse  haste. 

“P.  S.  Your  answer  in  writing  when  I  come  again. 

“Sunday,  6th. — The  pirates  were  under  way  at  sunrise, 
with  a  full  load  of  the  Exertion’s  cargo,  going  to  Principe 
again  to  sell  a  second  freight,  which  was  done  readily  for 
cash.  I  afterwards  heard  that  the  flour  brought  only  five 
dollars  per  barrel,  when  it  was  worth  at  Trinidad  thirteen, 
so  that  the  villain  who  bought  my  cargo  at  Principe  made 
very  large  profits  by  it. 

“Monday,  7th. — The  pirates  brought  more  water,  but 
being  very  brackish,  it  was  unfit  for  use.  We  were  now 
greatly  alarmed  at  Thomas’  ill  health,  being  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  pain  in  the  bead  and  swelling  of  the  right 
eye,  attended  with  derangement.  He,  however,  soon  be¬ 
came  better,  but  his  eye  remained  swollen  several  days, 

*Tbis  is  the  real  name  of  Nickola. 
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without  much  pain.  In  the  evening  we  had  some  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  and  having  no  secure  cabin,  no  sheltered 
retreat,  our  exposure  made  us  pass  a  very  uncomfortable 
night. 

“Tuesday,  8th. — Early  this  morning  the  pirates  in  sight 
again,  with  fore-topsail  and  top  gallant  sail  set;  beat  up 
alongside  of  the  Exertion  and  commenced  loading,  having, 
as  I  supposed,  sold  and  discharged  her  last  freight  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba.  They  appeared  to  load  in  great 
haste,  and  the  song  *0  he  ho,’  which  echoed  from  one 
vessel  to  the  other,  was  distinctly  heard  by  us.  How 
wounding  was  this  to  me !  How  different  was  this  sound 
from  what  it  would  have  been  had  1  been  permitted  to 
pass  unmolested  by  these  lawless  plunderers,  had  been 
favored  with  a  safe  arrival  at  the  port  of  my  destination, 
where  my  cargo  would  have  found  an  excellent  sale.  Then 
would  the  ‘O  he  ho’  on  its  discharging  have  been  a  de¬ 
lightful  sound  to  me.  In  the  afternoon  she  sailed  with 
the  perough  in  tow,  both  with  a  full  load,  having  chairs, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  cargo,  slung  at  her  quarters. 

“Wednesday,  9th. — Very  calm  and  warm.  The  swarms 
of  moschetoes  and  flies  made  us  pass  a  very  uncomforta¬ 
ble  day.  We  dug  in  the  sand  for  water,  but  were  disap¬ 
pointed  in  finding  none  so  good  as  they  left  us.  In  walk¬ 
ing  round  among  the  bushes,  I  accidentally  discovered  a 
hole  in  the  sand  and  saw  something  run  into  it;  curiosity 
led  me  to  dig  about  it.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Bracket,  I 
found  at  the  distance  of  seven  feet  from  its  mouth  and 
one  from  the  surface,  a  large  solitary  rat,  apparently  sev¬ 
eral  years  old  ;  he  had  collected  a  large  nest  of  grass  and 
leaves,  but  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  other 
being  on  the  island. 

“Thursday,  10th. — No  pirates  in  sight.  The  day  was 
passed  in  anxious  suspense,  David  Warren  being  quite 
sick. 

“Friday,  11th.  They  came  and  hauled  alongside  of 
the  Exertion,  but  I  think  took  out  none  of  her  cargo, 
but  had,  as  I  supposed,  a  vendue  on  board,  wherein  was 
sold  among  themselves  all  our  books,  clothing,  quadrants, 
charts,  spyglasses,  and  everything  belonging  to  us  and  our 
fellow-prisoners.  I  was  afterwards  told  they  brought  a 
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good  price,  but  what  they  could  want  of  the  Bible,  Prayer 
Book,  and  many  other  books  in  English,  was  matter  of 
astonishment  to  me. 

“Saturday,  12th. — They  remained  alongside  the  Exer¬ 
tion  ;  took  the  paints,  oil,  brushes,  &c.,  and  gave  their 
vessel  a  new  coat  of  paint  all  around,  and  a  white  boot 
top,  took  the  perough  to  another  key  and  caulked  her  ; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  their  taking  any  cargo  out ; 
the  Exertion,  however,  appeared  considerably  high  out  of 
water.  About  sunset  the  pirates  went  out  of  the  harbor 
on  a  cruise.  Here  we  had  been  staying  day  after  day, 
and  exposed  night  after  night;  apprehensions  for  our 
safety  were  much  increased  ;  what  was  to  become  of  us 
seemed  now  to  rush  into  evei*y  one’s  mind. 

“Sunday,  13th. — Deprived  of  our  good  books,  deprived 
in  fact  of  everything  save  life,  and  our  ideas  respecting 
our  fate  so  gloomy,  all  tended  to  render  time,  especially 
the  Lord’s  day,  burdensome  to  all.  In  the  afternoon  a 
boat  came  for  cargo,  from,  as  I  supposed,  that  villain 
Duminico. 

“Monday,  14th. — They  again  hove  in  sight,  as  usual, 
alongside  their  prize.  While  passing  our  solitary  island 
they  laughed  at  our  misery,  which  was  almost  insupport¬ 
able — looking  upon  us  as  though  we  had  committed  some 
heinous  crime,  and  they  had  not  suflBciently  punished  us  ; 
they  hallooed  to  us,  crying  out,  ‘Captain,  Captain,’  accom¬ 
panied  with  obscene  motions  and  words,  with  which  I 
shall  not  blacken  these  pages  ;  yet  1  heard  no  check  upon 
such  conduct,  nor  could  I  expect  it  among  such  a  gang, 
who  have  no  idea  of  subordination  on  board,  except  when 
in  chase  of  vessels,  and  even  then  but  very  little.  My 
resentment  was  excited  at  such  a  malicious  outrage,  and  I 
felt  a  disposition  to  revenge  myself,  should  fortune  ever 
favor  me  with  an  opportunity.  It  was  beyond  human  na¬ 
ture  not  to  feel  and  express  some  indignation  at  such 
treatment.  Soon  after,  Bolidar,  with  five  men,  well 
armed,  came  to  us,  he  having  a  blunderbuss,  cutlass,  a 
long  knife  and  pair  of  pistols ;  but  for  what  purpose  did 
he  come  ?  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  ‘Captain,  me 
speak  with  you,  walk  this  way.’  I  obeyed,  and  when  we 
were  at  some  distance  from  my  fellow-prisoners  (his  men 
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following),  he  said,  ‘the  captain  send  me  for  your  wash.’ 

I  pretended  not  to  understand  what  he  meant  and  replied, 

*  I  have  no  clothes,  nor  any  soap  to  wash  with — you  have 
taken  them  all’ — for  I  had  kept  my  watch  about  me,  hop¬ 
ing  they  would  not  discover  it.  He  demanded  it  again 
as  before,  and  was  answered,  ‘1  have  nothing  to  wash.’ 
This  raised  his  anger,  and,  lifting  his  blunderbuss,  he 
roared  out,  ‘What  the  d — 1  you  call  him  that  make  clock, 
give  it  me.’  I  considered  it  imprudent  to  contend  any 
longer  and  submitted  to  his  unlawful  demand.  As  he  was 
going  off  he  gave  me  a  small  bundle,  in  which  was  a  pair 
of  linen  drawers,  sent  to  me  by  Nickola,  and  also  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brooks’  ‘Family  Prayer  Book.’  This  gave  me 
great  satisfaction.  Soon  after  he  returned  with  his  cap¬ 
tain,  who  had  one  arm  slung  up,  yet  with  as  many  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  as  his  diminutive  wicked  self  could  conven¬ 
iently  carry  ;  he  told  me  (through  an  interpreter  who 
was  a  prisoner)  ‘that  on  his  cruise  he  had  fallen  in  with 
two  Spanish  privateers  and  beat  them  off,  but  bad  three 
of  his  men  killed  and  himself  wounded  in  the  arm.’ 
Bolidar  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘It  is  a  d — n  lie,’  which 
words  proved  to  be  correct,  for  his  arm  was  not  wounded, 
and  when  I  saw  him  again,  which  was  soon  afterwards, 
he  forgot  to  sling  it  up.  He  further  told  me,  ‘after  to¬ 
morrow  you  shall  go  with  your  vessel  and  we  will  accom¬ 
pany  you  towards  Trinidad.’  This  gave  me  some  new 
hopes,  and  why  I  could  not  tell.  They  then  left  us, 
without  rendering  any  assistance.  This  night  we  gut 
some  rest. 

“Tuesday,  15th — The  words  ‘go  after  to  morrow’  were 
used  among  our  Spanish  fellow-prisoners  as  though  that 
happy  to-morrow  would  never  come  ;  in  what  manner  it 
came  will  soon  be  noticed. 

“Wednesday,  16th. — One  of  their  boats  came  to  in¬ 
quire  if  we  bad  seen  a  boat  pass  by  last  night,  for  their 
small  sloop  sailboat  was  gone  and  two  men  deserted.  1 
told  them  ‘no’ ;  at  heart  I  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the 
escape  and  approve  the  deserters.  1  said  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  pirates.  On  their  return  they  manned  three 
of  their  boats  and  sent  them  in  different  directions  to 
search,  but  at  night  came  back  without  finding  boat  or 
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men.  They  now  took  our  old  sail,  which  hitherto  had 
somewhat  sheltered  us,  to  make,  as  I  supposed,  some 
small  sail  for  their  vessel.  This  rendered  our  night  more 
uncomfortable  than  before,  for  in  those  islands  the  night 
dews  are  very  heavy. 

“Thursday,  17th,  was  passed  with  great  impatience. 
The  Exertion  having  been  unmoored  and  swung  to  her 
anchor,  gave  some  hopes  of  being  restored  to  her,  but  was 
disappointed. 

“Friday,  18th,  commenced  with  brighter  prospects  of 
liberty  than  ever — the  pirates  were  employed  in  setting 
up  our  devoted  schooner’s  shrouds,  stays,  &c.  My  con¬ 
dition  now  reminded  me  of  the  hungry  man,  chained  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  while  at  another  part  was  a  table 
loaded  with  delicious  foods  and  fruits,  the  smell  and  sight 
of  which  he  was  continually  to  experience,  but,  alas  !  his 
chains  were  never  to  be  loosed  that  he  might  go  and  par¬ 
take.  At  almost  the  same  moment  they  were  thus  em¬ 
ployed  the  axe  was  applied  with  the  greatest  dexterity  to 
both  her  masts,  and  I  saw  them  fall  over  the  side  !  Here 
fell  my  hopes — I  looked  at  my  condition,  and  then  thought 
of  home.  Our  Spanish  fellow-prisoners  were  so  disap¬ 
pointed  and  alarmed  that  they  recommended  hiding  our¬ 
selves,  if  possible,  among  the  mangrove  trees,  believing, 
as  they  said,  we  should  now  certainly  be  put  to  death ; 
or,  what  was  worse,  compelled  to  serve  on  board  the  Mex¬ 
ican  as  pirates.  Little  else,  it  is  true,  seemed  left  for  us; 
however,  we  kept  a  bright  lookout  for  them  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  ‘an  anchor  watch,’  as  we  called  it,  de¬ 
termined,  if  we  discovered  their  boats  coming  towards  us, 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  biding,  although  starvation  stared  us 
in  the  face,  yet  preferred  that  to  instant  death.  This 
night  was  passed  with  sufficient  anxiety.  I  took  the  6rst 
watch. 

“Saturday,  19th. — The  pirate’s  large  boat  came  for  us. 
It  being  daylight,  and  supposing  they  could  see  us,  de¬ 
termined  to  stand  our  ground  and  wait  the  result.  They 
ordered  us  all  into  the  boat,  but  left  everything  else ;  they 
rowed  towards  the  Exertion.  I  noticed  a  dejection  of 
spirits  in  one  of  the  pirates,  and  inquired  of  him  where 
they  were  going  to  carry  us.  He  shook  his  head  and  re- 
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plied,  ‘I  do  not  know.’  I  now  had  some  hopes  of  visiting 
my  vessel  again,  but  the  pirates  made  sail,  run  down,  took 
us  in  tow  and  stood  out  of  the  harbor.  Bolidar  after¬ 
wards  took  me,  my  mate,  and  two  of  my  men  on  board 
and  gave  us  some  coffee.  On  examination  I  found  they 
had  sevei*al  additional  light  sails,  made  of  the  Exertion’s. 
Almost  every  man  a  pair  of  canvass  trousers,  and  my 
colors  cut  up  and  made  into  belts  to  carry  their  money. 
My  jolly  boat  was  on  deck,  and  I  was  informed  all  my 
rigging  was  disposed  of.  Several  of  the  pirates  had  on 
some  of  my  clothes,  and  the  captain  one  of  my  best  shirts, 
a  cleaner  one  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  have  on  before. 
He  kept  at  good  distance  from  me,  and  forbid  my  friend 
Nickola’s  speaking  to  me.  I  saw  from  the  companion  way 
in  the  captain’s  cabin  my  quadrant,  spyglass,  and  other 
things  which  belonged  to  us,  and  observed  by  the  compass 
that  the  course  steered  was  about  west  by  south,  distance 
nearly  twenty  miles,  which  brought  them  up  with  a  cluster 
of  islands  called  by  some  ‘Cayman  Keys.’  Here  they 
anchored  and  caught  some  fish  (one  of  which  was  named 
guard  fish),  of  which  we  had  a  taste.  I  observed  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Bracket  was  somewhat  dejected,  and  asked  him 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  what  his  opinion  was  in  respect  to 
our  fate.  He  answered,  ‘I  cannot  tell,  but  it  appears  to 
me  the  worst  is  to  come.’  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  not, 
but  thought  they  would  give  us  our  small  boat  and  liber¬ 
ate  the  prisoners.  But  mercy  even  in  this  shape  was  not 
left  for  us.  Soon  after,  saw  the  captain  and  officers  whis¬ 
pering  for  some  time  in  private  conference.  When  over, 
their  boat  was  manned,  under  the  command  of  Bolidar, 
and  went  to  one  of  those  Islands  or  Keys  before  men¬ 
tioned.*  On  their  return  another  conference  took  place, 
— whether  it  was  a  jury  upon  our  lives  we  could  not  tell 
— I  did  not  think  conscience  could  be  entirely  extinguished 
in  the  human  breast,  or  that  men  could  become  fiends.  In 
the  afternoon,  while  we  knew  not  the  doom  which  had 
been  fixed  for  us,  the  captain  was  engaged  with  several  of 

•This  Key  was  full  of  mangrove  trees,  whose  tops  turn  down  and 
take  root,  forming  a  kind  of  umbrella.  The  tide  at  high  water  flows 
two  feet  deep  under  them;  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  human  be¬ 
ings  to  live  long  among  them,  even  with  food  and  water. 
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his  men  in  gambling,  in  hopes  to  get  back  some  of  the  five 
hundred  dollars  they  said  he  lost  but  a  few  nights  before, 
which  had  made  him  unusually  fractious.  A  little  before 
sunset  he  ordered  us  all  into  the  large  boat,  with  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  water,  and  to  be  put  on  shore.  While 
we  were  getting  into  her,  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  a 
Spaniard,  attempted,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  speak  to 
the  ca]:)tain,  but  was  refused,  with  the  answer,  ‘I’ll  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  prisoner,  go  into  the  boat.’  In  the 
meantime  Nickola  said  to  me,  ‘My  friend,  I  will  give  you 
your  book’  (being  Mr.  Colmaii’s  Sermons),  ‘it  is  the  only 
thing  of  yours  that  is  in  my  possession,  I  dare  not  attempt 
anything  more.’  But  the  captain  forbid  his  giving  it  to 
me,  and  I  stepped  into  the  boat.  At  that  moment  Nickola 
said  in  a  low  voice,  ‘never  mind,  1  may  see  you  again  be¬ 
fore  I  die.’  The  small  boat  was  well  armed  and  manned, 
and  both  set  off  together  for  the  island,  where  they  had 
agreed  to  leave  us  to  perish  !  The  scene  to  us  was  a 
funeral  scene.  There  were  no  arms  in  the  prisoners’ 
boat,  and,  of  course,  all  attempts  to  relieve  ourselves 
would  have  been  throwing  our  lives  away,  as  Bolidar  was 
near  us,  well  armed.  We  were  rowed  about  two  miles 
northeasterly  from  the  pirates  to  a  small,  low  island, 
lonely  and  desolate.  We  arrived  about  sunset,  and  for 
the  support  of  us  eleven  prisoners  they  only  left  a  ten- 
gallon  keg  of  water  and  perhaps  a  few  quarts,  in  another 
small  vessel,  which  was  very  poor;  part  of  a  barrel  of  flour, 
a  small  keg  of  lard,  one  ham  and  some  salt  fish,  a  small 
kettle  and  an  old  broken  pot,  an  old  sail  for  a  covering, 
and  a  small  blanket,  which  was  thrown  out  as  the  boat 
hastened  away.  One  of  the  prisoners  happened  to  have 
a  little  coffee  in  his  pocket,  and  these  comprehended  all 
our  means  of  sustaining  life,  and  for  what  length  of  time 
we  knew  not.  We  now  felt  the  need  of  water,  and  our 
supply  was  comparatively  nothing.  A  man  may  live  twice 
as  long  without  food  as  without  water.  Look  at  us  now, 
my  friends,  left  benighted  on  a  little  spot  of  sand  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  far  from  the  usual  track  of  vessels, 
and  every  appearance  of  a  violent  thunder  tempest  and  a 
boisterous  night.  Judge  of  my  feelings,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  our  band  of  sufferers  now  witnessed.  Per- 
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haps  you  can  and  have  pitied  us.  I  assure  you  we  were 
very  wretched,  and  to  paint  the  scene  is  not  within  my 
power.  When  the  boats  were  moving  from  the  shore,  on 
recovering  myself  a  little,  I  asked  Bolidar  *lf  he  was  going 
to  leave  us  so?’  He  answered,  ‘No,  only  two  days — we 
go  for  water  and  wood,  then  come  back,  take  you.’  1 
requested  him  to  give  us  bread  and  other  stores,  for  they 
had  plenty  in  the  boat,  and  at  least  one  hundred  barrels 
of  flour  in  the  Mexican.  ‘No,  no,  suppose  to-morrow 
morning  me  come,  me  give  you  bread,  and  hurried  off  to 
their  vessel.  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  We  then 
turned  our  attention  upon  finding  a  spot  most  convenient 
for  our  comfort,  and  soon  discovered  a  little  roof  support¬ 
ed  by  stakes  driven  into  the  sand  ;*  it  was  thatched  vvith 
the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  torn  or  blown  off.  After  spreading  the  old 
sail  over  this  roof  we  placed  our  little  stock  of  provisions 
under  it.  Soon  after  came  on  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
which  penetrated  the  canvass  and  made  it  nearly  as  un¬ 
comfortable  inside  as  it  would  have  been  out.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  catch  water,  having  nothing  to  put  it  in. 
Our  next  object  was  to  get  fire,  and  after  gathering  some 
of  the  driest  fuel  to  be  found,  and  having  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  wick-yarn,  with  flint  and  steel,  we  kindled  a 
fire,  which  was  never  afterwards  suffered  to  be  extin¬ 
guished.  The  night  was  very  dark,  but  we  found  a  piece 
of  old  rope,  which,  when  well  lighted,  served  for  a  candle. 
On  examining  the  ground  under  the  roof,  we  found  per¬ 
haps  thousands  of  creeping  insects,  scorpions,  lizards, 
crickets,  &c.  After  scraping  them  out  as  well  as  we 
could,  the  most  of  us  having  nothing  but  the  damp  earth 
for  a  bed,  laid  ourselves  down  in  hopes  of  some  rest,  but 
it  being  so  wet,  gave  many  of  us  severe  colds,  and  one  of 
the  Spaniards  was  quite  sick  for  several  days. 

Sunday,  20th. — As  soon  as  daylight  came  on  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  a  view  of  our  little  island,  and  found  it  to 
measure  only  one  acre,  of  coarse,  white  sand,  about  two 
feet,  and  in  some  spots  perhaps  three  feet,  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean.  On  the  higher  part  were  growing  some 

•This  was  probably  erected  by  the  turtle  men  or  fishers,  who  visit 
these  islands  in  June  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade. 
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bushes  and  small  mangroves  (the  dry  part  of  which  was 
our  fuel)  and  the  wild  castor  oil  beans.  We  were  greatly 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  latter  suitable  food ;  like¬ 
wise  some  of  the  prickly  pear  bushes,  which  gave  us  only 
a  few  pears  about  the  size  of  our  small  button  pear  ;  the 
outside  has  thorns,  which  if  applied  to  the  fingers  or  lips, 
will  remain  there  and  cause  a  severe  smarting  similar  to 
the  nettle  ;  the  inside  a  spongy  substance  full  of  juice  and 
seeds,  which  are  red  and  a  little  tartish.  Had  they  been 
there  in  abundance,  we  should  not  have  suffered  so  much 
for  water — but  alas  1  even  this  substitute  was  not  for  us. 
On  the  northerly  side  of  the  island  was  a  hollow,  where 
the  tide  penetrated  the  sand,  leaving  stagnant  water.  We 
presumed,  in  hurricanes  the  island  was  nearly  overflowed. 
According  to  the  best  calculations  1  could  make,  we  were 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  any  part  of  Cuba,  one  hun¬ 
dred  from  Trinidad,  and  forty  from  the  usual  track  of 
American  vessels,  or  others  which  might  pass  that  way. 
No  vessel  of  any  considerable  size  can  safely  pass  among 
these  Keys,  or  ‘Queen’s  Gardens’  (as  the  Spaniards  call 
them),  being  a  large  number  extending  from  Cape  Cruz 
to  Trinidad,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distance,  and 
many  more  than  the  charts  have  laid  down,  most  of  them 
very  low  and  some  covered  at  high  water,  which  makes  it 
very  dangerous  for  navigators  without  a  skilful  pilot 
After  taking  this  view  of  our  condition,  which  was  very 
gloomy,  we  began  to  suspect  we  were  left  on  this  desolate 
island  by  those  merciless  plunderers  to  perish.  Of  this  1 
am  now  fully  convinced ;  still  we  looked  anxiously  for 
the  pirates’  boat  to  come  according  to  promise  with  more 
water  and  provisions,  but  looked  in  vain.  We  saw  them 
soon  after  get  under  way,  with  all  sail  set,  and  run  direct¬ 
ly  from  us  until  out  of  sight,  and  we  never  saw  them 
again  I  One  may  partially  imagine  our  feelings,  but  they 
cannot  be  put  into  words.  Before  they  were  entirely  out 
of  sight  of  us,  we  raised  the  white  blanket  upon  a  pole, 
waving  it  in  the  air,  in  hopes  that  at  two  miles’  distance 
they  would  see  it  and  be  moved  to  pity.  But  pity  in  such 
monsters  was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  not  their  interest 
to  save  us  from  the  lingering  death  which  we  now  saw 
before  us.  We  tried  to  compose  ourselves,  trusting  that 
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God,  who  had  witnessed  our  sufferings,  would  yet  make 
use  of  some  one  as  the  instrument  of  his  mercy  towards 
us.  Our  next  care,  now,  was  to  try  for  water.  We  dug 
several  holes  in  the  sand  and  found  it,  but  quite  too  salt 
for  use.  The  tide  penetrates  probably  through  the  island. 
We  now  came  on  short  allowance  for  water.  Having  no 
means  of  securing  what  we  had  by  lock  and  key,  some 
one  in  the  night  would  slyly  drink,  and  it  was  soon  gone. 
The  next  was  to  bake  some  bread,  which  we  did  by  mix¬ 
ing  flour  with  salt  water  and  frying  it  in  lard,  allowing 
ourselves  eight  quite  small  pancakes  to  begin  with.  The 
ham  was  reserved  for  some  more  important  occasion,  and 
the  salt  fish  was  lost  for  want  of  fresh  water.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  day  was  passed  in  the  most  serious  con¬ 
versation  and  reflection.  At  night  I  read  prayers  from 
the  ‘Prayer  Book’  before  mentioned,  which  I  most  care¬ 
fully  concealed  while  last  on  board  the  pirates.  This 
plan  was  pursued  morning  and  evening  during  our  stay 
there,  then  retired  for  rest  and  sleep,  but  realized  little  of 
either. 

Monday,  21st. — In  the  morning  we  walked  round  the 
beach,  in  expectation  of  finding  something  useful.  On 
our  way  picked  up  a  paddle  about  three  feet  long,  very 
similar  to  the  Indian  canoe  paddle,  except  the  handle, 
which  was  like  that  of  a  shovel,  the  top  part  being  split 
off;  we  laid  it  aside  for  the  present.  We  likewise  found 
some  koncbs  and  roasted  them ;  they  were  a  pretty  good 
shell  fish,  though  rather  tough.  We  discovered  at  low 
water  a  bar  or  spit  of  sand  extending  northeasterly  from 
us,  about  three  miles  distant,  to  a  cluster  of  Keys,  which 
were  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  perhaps  as  high  as  our 
quince  tree.  My  friend  Mr.  Bracket  and  George  attempt¬ 
ed  to  wade  across,  being  at  that  time  of  tide  only  up  to 
their  armpits  ;  but  were  pursued  by  a  shark  and  returned 
without  success.  The  tide  rises  about  four  feet. 

Tuesday,  22d. — We  found  several  pieces  of  the  pal¬ 
metto  or  cabbage  tree  and  some  pieces  of  board,  put  them 
together  in  the  form  of  a  raft  and  endeavored  to  cross, 
but  that  proved  ineffectual.  Being  disappointed,  we  sat 
down  to  reflect  upon  other  means  of  relief,  intending  to 
do  all  in  our  power  for  our  safety  while  our  strength  con- 
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tinned.  While  sitting  here  the  sun  was^so  powerful  and 
oppressive,  reflecting  its  rays  upon  the  sea,  which  was  then 
calm,  and  the  white  sand  which  dazzled  the  eye,  was  so 
painful  that  we  retired  under  the  awning ;  there  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  flies  were  so  numerous  that  good  rest  could 
not  be  found.  We  were,  however,  a  little  cheered,  when, 
in  scraping  out  the  top  of  the  ground  to  clear  out,  I  may 
say,  thousands  of  crickets  and  bugs,  we  found  a  hatchet, 
which  was  to  us  peculiarly  serviceable.  At  night  the 
strong  northeasterly  wind,  which  prevails  there  at  all 
seasons,  was  so  cold  as  to  make  it  equally  uncomfortable 
with  the  day.  Thus  day  after  day  our  sufferings  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  multiplying,  we  were  very  generally  alarmed. 

Wednesday,  23d _ Early  this  morning  one  of  our  Span¬ 

ish  fellow-prisoners  crossed  the  bar,  having  taken  with 
him  a  pole  sharpened  at  one  end ;  this,  he  said,  ‘was  to 
kill  sharks,’  but  he  saw  none  to  trouble  him.  While  be 
was  gone  we  tried  for  water  in  several  places,  but  still  it 
was  very  salt ;  but  not  having  any  other,  we  drank  it,  and 
found  it  had  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  glauber  salts.  We 
now  concluded  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  bread,  or  rather 
pancakes,  being  too  sensible  that  our  little  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  could  last  but  a  few  days  longer ;  we  had  not  the 
faintest  hope  of  any  supplies  l^fore  it  would  be  too  late 
to  save  life.  Towards  night  the  Spaniard  returned,  but 
almost  famished  for  want  of  water  and  food.  He  reported 
that  he  found  some  plank  on  one  of  the  islands  (but  they 
proved  to  be  sugar-box  shocks),  w'hich  revived  us  a  little, 
but  no  water.  He  said  he  had  great  difficulty  to  make  his 
way  through  the  mangrove  trees,  it  being  very  swampy, 
so  that  we  should  not  better  ourselves  by  going  there, 
although  the  key  was  rather  larger  than  ours.  This  1  un¬ 
derstood  through  Joseph,  the  English  prisoner,  who  could 
speak  Spanish.  After  prayers,  laid  oui-selves  down  upon 
our  bed  of  sand,  and  being  nearly  exhausted,  we  obtained 
some  sleep. 

“Thursday,  24th. — This  morning,  after  taking  a  little 
coffee,  made  of  the  water  which  we  thought  least  salt,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  little  cakes,  we  felt  somewhat  re¬ 
freshed,  and  concluded  to  make  another  visit  to  those  Keys 
in  hopes  of  finding  something  more,  which  might  make  a 
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raft  for  us  to  escape  the  pirates  and  avoid  perishing  by 
thirst.  Accordingly  seven  of  us  set  off,  wading  across  the 
bar,  and  searched  all  the  Keys  thereabouts.  On  one  we 
found  a  number  of  sugar- box  shooks,  two  lashing  planks 
and  some  pieces  of  old  spars,  which  were  a  part  of  the 
Exertion’s  dcckload  that  was  thrown  overboard  when  she 
grounded  on  the  bar,  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  the 
narrative.  It  seems  they  had  drifted  fifteen  miles,  and  had 
accidentally  lodged  on  these  very  Keys  within  our  reach. 
Had  the  jHrates  known  this  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
placed  us  in  another  direction.  They  no  doubt  thought 
that  they  could  not  put  us  on  a  worse  place.  The  wind 
at  this  time  was  blowing  so  strong  on  shore  as  to  prevent 
rafting  our  stuff  round  to  our  island,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  haul  it  upon  the  beach  for  the  present ;  then  dug  for 
water  in  the  highest  place,  but  found  it  as  salt  as  ever,  and 
then  returned  to  our  habitation.  But  hunger  and  thirst 
began  to  prey  upon  us,  and  our  comforts  were  as  few  as 
our  hopes. 

“Friday,  26th. — Again  passed  over  to  those  Keys  to 
windward,  in  order  to  raft  our  stuff  to  our  island,  it  being 
most  convenient  for  building.  But  the  surf  on  the  beach 
was  so  very  rough  that  we  were  again  compelled  to  post¬ 
pone  it.  Our  courage,  however,  did  not  fail  where  there 
was  the  slightest  hoj)es  of  life.  Returning  without  it,  we 
found  on  our  way  an  old  top  timber  of  some  vessel ;  it 
had  several  spikes  in  it,  which  we  afterwards  found  very 
serviceable.  In  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  we  found  two 
guarnas  of  small  size,  one  male,  the  other  female.  One 
only  was  caught.  After  taking  off  the  skin,  we  judged 
it  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  With  some  flour  and  lard 
(the  only  things  we  had  except  salt  water),  it  made  us  a 
fine  little  mess.  We  thought  it  a  itire  dish,  though  a  small 
one  for  eleven  half-starved  persons.  At  the  same  time  a 
small  vessel  hove  in  sight ;  we  made  a  signal  to  her  with 
the  blanket  tied  to  a  pole  and  placed  it  on  the  highest 
tree — some  took  off  their  white  clothes  and  waved  them 
in  the  air,  hoping  they  would  come  to  us.  Should  they 
be  pirates  they  could  do  no  more  than  kill  us,  and  per¬ 
haps  would  give  us  some  water,  for  which  we  began  to 
suffer  most  excessively  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  our 
efforts,  she  took  no  notice  of  us. 


Painted  at  Port  Mahon,  Minorca. 
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“Saturday,  26th. — This  day  commenced  with  moderate 
weather  and  smooth  sea ;  at  low  tide  found  some  cockles, 
boiled  and  eat  them,  but  they  were  very  painful  to  the 
stomach.  David  Warren  had  a  fit  of  strangling,  with 
swelling  of  the  bowels,  but  soon  recovered,  and  said 
‘something  like  salt  rose  in  his  throat  and  choked  him.’ 
Most  of  us  then  set  off  for  the  Keys,  where  the  plank  and 
shooks  were  put  together  in  a  raft,  which  we  with  pieces 
of  boards  paddled  over  to  our  island  ;  when  we  consulted 
the  best  plan,  either  to  l>uild  a  raft  large  enough  for  us 
all  to  go  on,  or  a  boat,  but  the  shooks  having  three  or  four 
nails  in  each,  and  having  a  piece  of  large  reed  or  bamboo, 
previously  found,  of  which  we  made  pins,  concluded  to 
make  a  boat. 

“Sunday,  27th. — Commenced  our  labor,  for  which  I 
know  we  need  offer  no  apology.  We  took  the  two 
planks,  which  were  about  fourteen  feet  long  and  two  and 
a  half  wide,  and  fixed  them  together  for  the  bottom  of 
the  boat ;  then,  with  moulds  made  of  palmetto  bark,  cut 
timber  and  knees  from  mangrove  trees,  which  spread  so 
much  as  to  make  the  boat  four  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
placed  them  exactly  the  distance  apart  of  an  Havana 
sugar-box.  Her  stern  was  square,  and  the  bows  tapered 
to  a  peak,  making  her  form  resemble  a  flatiron.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus  far  and  retired  to  rest  for  the  night ;  but  Mr. 
Bracket  was  too  unwell  to  get  much  sleep, 

“Monday,  28th. — Went  on  with  the  work  as  fast  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  had  long  knives  about 
them,  which  proved  very  useful  in  fitting  timbers, 
and  a  gimlet  of  mine,  accidentally  found  on  board  the 
pirates,  enabled  us  to  use  the  wooden  pins.  And  now 
our  spirits  began  to  revive,  though  water,  water,  was  con¬ 
tinually  on  our  minds.  We  now  feared  the  pirates  might 
possibly  come,  find  out  our  plan,  and  put  us  to  death  (al¬ 
though  before  we  had  wished  to  see  them,  being  so  much 
in  want  of  water).  Our  labor  was  extremely  burdensome, 
and  the  Spaniards  considerably  peevish,  but  they  would 
often  say  to  me,  ‘Never  mind,  captain,  by  and  by  Ameri¬ 
cana  or  Spanyola  catch  them,  me  go  to  see  ’um  hung.’ 
We  quitted  work  for  the  day,  cooked  some  cakes,  but 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  quantity  again,  however 
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small  before.  We  found  some  herbs  on  a  windward  Key, 
which  the  Spaniards  called  Spanish  tea.  This,  when  well 
boiled,  we  found  somewhat  palatable,  although  the  water 
was  very  salt.  This  herb  resembles  pennyroyal  in  look 
and  taste,  though  not  so  pungent.  In  the  evening,  when 
we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes, 
I  observed  David  Warren’s  eyes  shone  like  glass.  The 
mate  said  to  him,  ‘David,  I  think  you  will  die  before 
moniing,  I  think  you  are  struck  with  death  now.’  I 
thought  so,  too,  and  told  him,  I  thought  it  most  likely 
we  should  all  die  here  soon,  but  ‘as  some  one  of  us  may 
survive  to  carry  the  tidings  to  our  friends,  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  respecting  your  family,  now  is  the  time.’ 
He  then  said,  ‘1  have  a  mother  in  Saco  where  1  belong ; 
she  is  a  second  time  a  widow  ;  lo-morrow,  if  you  can  spare 
a  scrap  of  paper  and  pencil,  I  will  write  something.’  But 
no  to-morrow  came  to  him.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he 
had  another  spell  of  strangling,  and  soon  after  expired, 
without  much  j)ain  and  without  a  groan.  He  was  about 
twenty-six  years  old.  How  solemn  was  this  scene  to  us  I 
Here  we  beheld  the  ravages  of  death  commenced  upon 
us.  More  than  one  of  us  considered  death  a  happy  re¬ 
lease.  For  myself  I  thought  of  my  wife  and  children, 
and  wished  to  live  if  God  should  so  order  it,  though  ex¬ 
treme  thirst,  hunger  and  exhaustion  had  well  nigh  pros¬ 
trated  my  fondest  hopes. 

“Tuesday,  29th.  Part  of  us  recommenced  labor  on  the 
boat,  while  myself  and  Mr.  Biecket  went  and  selected  the 
highest  clear  spot  of  sand  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  where  we  dug  Warren’s  grave  and  boxed  it  up  with 
shooks,  thinking  it  would  be  the  most  suitable  spot  for  the 
rest  of  us;  whose  turn  would  come  next  we  knew  not.  At 
about  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  grave, 
followed  by  us  survivors — a  scene  whose  awful  solemnity 
can  never  be  painted.  We  stood  around  the  grave,  and 
there  I  read  the  funeral  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks’ 
Family  Prayer  Book,  and  committed  the  body  to  the  earth, 
covered  it  with  some  pieces  of  board  and  sand,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  our  labor.  One  of  the  Spaniards,  an  old  man 
named  Manuel,  who  was  partial  to  me  and  I  to  him,  made 
a  cross  and  placed  it  at  the  bead  of  the  grave,  saying. 
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« Jesus  Christ  hath  him  now.’  Although  I  did  not  believe 
in  any  mysterious  influence  of  this  cross,  yet  I  was  ]:)er- 
fectly  willing  it  should  stand  there.  The  middle  part  of 
the  day  being  very  warm,  our  mouths  parched  with  thirat 
and  our  spirits  so  depressed,  that  we  made  but  little  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  remainder  of  this  day,  but  in  the  evening 
were  employed  in  picking  oakum  out  of  the  bolt  rope 
taken  from  the  old  sail. 

“Wednesday,  30th.  Returned  to  labor  on  the  boat  with 
as  much  vigor  as  our  weak  and  debilitated  state  would 
admit,  but  it  was  a  day  of  trial  to  us  all,  for  the  Spaniards 
and  we  Americans  could  not  well  understand  each  other’s 
plans,  and  they  being  naturally  petulent,  would  not  work, 
nor  listen  with  patience  for  Joseph,  our  English  fellow- 
prisoner,  to  explain  our  views ;  they  would  sometimes 
undo  what  they  had  done,  and  in  a  few  minutes  replace  it 
again  ;  however,  before  night  we  began  to  calk  her  seams, 
by  means  of  pieces  of  hard  mangrove,  made  in  form  of  a 
calking-iron,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  in  a 
form  something  like  a  boat. 

“Thursday,  31st. — Went  on  with  the  work,  some  at 
calking,  others  with  battening  the  seams  with  strips  of 
canvass  and  pieces  of  pine  nailed  over,  to  keep  the  oakum 
in.  Having  found  a  suitable  pole  for  a  mast,  the  rest  went 
about  making  a  sail  from  the  one  we  had  used  for  a  cover¬ 
ing,  also  fitting  oars  of  short  pieces  of  boards,  in  form  of 
a  paddle,  tied  on  a  pole,  we  having  a  piece  of  fishing  line 
brought  by  one  of  the  prisoners.  Thus,  at  3  P.  M.,  the 
boat  was  completed  and  put  afloat.  We  had  all  this  time 
confidently  hoped  that  she  would  be  sufficiently  large  and 
strong  to  carry  us  all ;  we  made  a  trial  and  were  disap¬ 
pointed  I  This  was  indeed  a  severe  trial,  and  the  emo¬ 
tions  it  called  up  were  not  easy  to  be  suppressed.  She 
proved  leaky,  for  we  had  no  carpenter’s  yard  or  smith’s 
shop  to  go  to.  And  now  the  question  was,  ‘who  should 
go  and  how  many  ?’  I  found  it  necessary  for  six,  four 
to  row  and  one  to  steer  and  one  to  bale.  Three  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Frenchmen  claimed  the  right,  as  being 
best  acquainted  with  the  nearest  inhabitants ;  likewise, 
they  had,  when  taken,  two  boats  left  at  St.  Maria  (about 
forty  miles  distant),  which  they  were  confident  of  finding. 
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They  promised  to  return  within  two  or  three  days  for  the 
rest  of  us.  I  thought  it  best  to  consent.  Mr.  Bracket, 
it  was  agreed,  should  go  in  my  stead,  because  my  papers 
nmst  accompany  me  as  a  necessary  protection,  and  my 
men  apprehended  danger  if  they  were  lost.  Joseph  Bax¬ 
ter  (I  think  was  his  name)  they  wished  should  go,  because 
he  could  speak  both  languages,  leaving  Manuel,  George, 
Thomas  and  myself  to  await  their  return.  Having  thus 
made  all  arrangements,  and  putting  up  a  keg  of  the  least 
salt  water,  with  a  few  pancakes  and  salt  fish,  they  set  off 
a  little  before  sunset,  with  our  best  wishes  and  prayers 
for  their  safety  and  return  to  our  relief.  To  launch  off 
into  the  wide  ocean,  with  strength  almost  exhausted,  and 
in  such  a  frail  boat  as  this,  you  will  say  was  very  hazard¬ 
ous,  and  in  truth  it  was,  but  what  else  was  left  to  us  ? 
Their  intention  was  to  touch  at  the  Key  where  the  Exer¬ 
tion  was,  and  if  no  boat  was  to  be  found  there,  to  proceed 
on  to  St.  Maria,  and  if  none  there,  to  go  to  Trinidad  and 
send  us  relief.  But  alas  1  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
them  !  Our  suffering  this  day  was  most  acute. 

“Tuesday,  Februaiy  1st.  This  day  we  rose  early  and 
traversed  the  beach  in  search  of  cockles,  &c.,  but  found 
very  few.  I  struck  my  foot  against  something  in  the  sand, 
which  proved  to  be  a  curious  shell,  and  soon  found  two 
others  of  a  different  kind,  but  they  were  to  me  like  Cru¬ 
soe’s  lump  of  gold,  of  no  value.  I  could  not  drink  them, 
so  laid  them  by.  I  returned  to  our  tent,  and  we  made 
some  skillygolee,  or  flour  and  salt  water  boiled  together, 
which  we  found  better  than  clear  salt  water.  We  passed 
the  day  very  uncomfortably,  and  my  people  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  at  not  having  an  equal  chance,  as  they  called  it,  with 
the  others  in  the  boat ;  but  it  is  not  always  that  we  know 
what  is  for  our  good. 

“Saturday,  2d.  Thomas  and  George  made  another 
visit  to  the  windward  Keys,  where  they  found  some  more 
shocks  and  two  pieces  of  spars ;  towed  them  round  as 
before.  We  now  bad  some  hopes  of  finding  enough-  to 
make  us  a  raft,  which  would  carry  us  to  some  place  of 
relief,  in  case  the  boat  should  not  return. 

“Sunday,  3d.  A  calm,  warm  day,  but  a  very  gloomy 
one  to  us,  it  being  more  difficult  to  support  life — our  pro- 
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visions  nearly  expended,  no  appearance  of  rain  since  the 
night  we  first  landed,  our  thirst  increasing,  our  strength 
wasting,  our  few  clothes  hanging  in  rags,  our  beards  of 
great  length  and  almost  turned  white,  nothing  like  relief 
before  us,  no  boat  in  sight.  Think,  reader,  of  our  situation. 
We  had  marked  out  for  each  one  the  place  for  his  grave. 

I  looked  at  mine,  and  thought  of  my  wife  and  family. 
Again  we  reduced  the  allowance  of  bread,  but  even  the 
little  which  now  fell  to  my  share  I  could  scarcely  swal¬ 
low.  I  never  seemed  to  feel  the  sensation  of  hunger,  the 
extreme  of  thirst  was  so  overpowering.  Perhaps  never 
shall  I  be  more  reconciled  to  death,  but  home  made 
me  want  to  live,  although  every  breath  seemecbto  increase 
thirst. 

“Monday,  4th.  Having  seriously  reflected  on  our  situ¬ 
ation,  concluded  to  put  all  the  shooks,  &c.,  together  and 
form  a  raft,  and  ascertain  what  weight  it  would  carry, 
but  here  again  we  were  disappointed,  for  we  had  not 
enough  to  carry  two  of  us. 

“Tuesday,  5th.  About  10  o’clock  A.  M.  discovered  a 
boat  drifting  by  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  island,  about 
a  mile  distant.  I  deemed  it  a  providential  thing  to  us, 
and  urged  Thomas  and  George  trying  the  raft  for  her. 
They  reluctantly  consented  and  set  off,  but  it  was  nearly 
three  P.  M.  when  they  came  up  with  her.  It  was  the  same 
boat  we  had  built  1  Where,  then,  was  my  friend  Bracket 
and  those  who  went  with  him  ?  Every  appearance  was 
unfavorable.  I  hoped  that  a  good  Providence  had  yet 
preserved  him.  The  men  who  went  for  the  boat  found 
it  full  of  water,  without  oars,  paddle,  or  sail ;  being  in 
this  condition,  and  about  three  miles  to  the  leeward,  the 
men  found  it  impossible  to  tow  her  up,  so  left  her,  and 
were  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night  getting  back  with  the  raft. 
They  were  so  exhausted  that  had  it  not  been  nearly  calm, 
they  could  never  have  returned. 

“Wednesday,  6th.  This  morning  was  indeed  the  most 
gloomy  I  had  ever  experienced.  There  appeared  hardly  a 
ray  of  hope  that  my  friend  Bracket  could  return,  seeing 
the  boat  was  lost.  Our  provisions  nearly  gone,  our 
mouths  parched  extremely  with  thirst,  our  strength 
wasted,  our  spirits  broken,  and  our  hopes  imprisoned 
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within  the  circumference  of  this  desolate  island  in  the 
midst  of  an  unfrequented  ocean,  all  these  things  gave  to 
the  scene  around  us  the  hue  of  death.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dreadful  despondence  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  bearing  the 
white  flag.  Our  hopes  were  raised,  of  course,  but  no 
sooner  raised  than  darkened  by  hearing  a  gun  fired.  Here, 
then,  was  another  gang  of  pirates.  She  soon,  however, 
came  near  enough  to  anchor,  and  her  boat  pushed  off 
towards  us,  with  three  men  in  her.  Thinking  it  no  worse 
now  to  die  by  sword  than  famine,  I  walked  down  imme¬ 
diately  to  meet  them.  I  knew  them  not.  A  moment  be¬ 
fore  the  boat  touched  the  ground,  a  man  leaped  from  her 
bows  and  caught  me  in  his  arms  1  It  was  Nickola  !  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Do  you  now  believe  Nickola  is  your  friend  ?  yes,’ 
said  he,  ‘Jameison  will  yet  prove  himself  so.’  No  words 
can  express  my  emotions  at  this  moment.  This  was  a 
friend  indeed.  The  reason  of  my  not  recognizing  them 
before  was  that  they  had  cut  off  their  beards  and  whis¬ 
kers.  Turning  to  my  fellow-sufferers,  Nickola  asked, 
‘Are  these  all  that  are  left  of  you,  where  are  the  others  ?’ 
At  this  moment  seeing  David’s  grave.  ‘Are  they  dead, 
then  ?  ah,  I  suspected  it.  I  know  what  you  were  put 
here  for.’  As  soon  as  I  could  recover  myself,  gave  him 
an  account  of  Mr.  Bracket  and  the  others.  ‘How  unfor¬ 
tunate,’  he  said,  ‘they  must  be  lost,  or  some  pirates  have 
taken  them,  but,’  he  continued,  ‘we  have  no  time  to  lose, 
you  had  better  embark  immediately  with  us,  and  go  where 
you  please,  we  are  at  your  service.’  The  other  two  in  the 
boat  with  him  were  Frenchmen,  one  named  Lyon,  the 
other  Parrikete.  They  affectionately  embraced  each  of 
us,  then  holding  to  my  mouth  the  nose  of  a  teakettle, 
filled  with  wine,  said,  ‘Drink  plenty,  no  hurt  you.’  I 
drank  as  much  as  I  judged  prudent.  They  then  gave  it 
to  my  fellow-sufferers.  I  experienced  almost  immediate 
relief,  not  feeling  it  in  my  head  ;  they  had  also  brought 
in  the  boat  for  us  a  dish  of  salt  beef  and  potatoes,  of 
which  we  took  a  little.  Then  sent  the  boat  on  board  for 
the  other  two  men,  being  five  in  all,  who  came  ashore,  and 
rejoiced  enough  was  1  to  see  among  them  Thomas  Young, 
one  of  my  crew,  who  was  detained  on  board  the  Mexican, 
but  who  had  escaped  through  Nickola’s  means ;  the  other 
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a  Frenchman,  named  John  Cadedt.  I  now  thought  again 
and  again,  with  troubled  emotion,  of  my  friend  Bracket’s 
fate.  1  took  the  last  piece  of  paper  I  had  and  wrote  with 
a  pencil  a  few  lines,  informing  him  (should  he  come  there) 
that  1  and  the  rest  were  safe ;  that  I  was  not  mistake  nin 
the  friend  in  whom  I  had  placed  so  much  confidence,  that 
he  had  accomplished  my  highest  expectations,  and  that  I 
should  go  immediately  to  Trinidad,  and  requested  him  to 
go  there  also,  and  apply  to  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Lord,  my  con¬ 
signee,  for  assistance.  I  put  the  paper  into  a  junk  bottle, 
previously  found  on  the  beach,  put  in  a  stopper,  and  left 
it,  together  with  what  little  flour  remained,  a  keg  of  water 
brought  from  Nickola’s  vessel,  and  a  few  other  things 
which  1  thought  might  be  of  service  to  him.  We  then 
repaired  with  our  friends  on  board,  where  we  were  kindly 
treated.  She  was  a  sloop  from  Jamaica,  of  about  twelve 
tons,  with  a  cargo  of  rum  and  wine,  bound  to  Trinidad. 

I  asked  ‘which  way  they  intended  to  go  !’  They  said  ‘to 
Jamaica,’  if  agreeable  to  me.  As  I  preferred  Trinidad,  I 
told  them  if  they  would  give  me  the  Exertion’s  boat, 
which  was  alongside  (beside  their  own)  and  some  water 
and  provisions,  we  would  take  chance  in  her,  ‘for  per¬ 
haps,’  said  I,  ‘you  will  fare  better  at  Jamaica  than  at 
Tiinidad.’  After  a  few  minutes’  consultation,  they  said, 
‘you  are  too  much  exhausted  to  row  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  therefore  we  will  go  and  carry  you ;  we 
consider  ourselves  at  your  service.’  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Exertion,  possibly  we  might  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  Mr.  Bracket.  Nicltola  said  ‘very  wel,’  so  got 
under  way  and  run  for  her,  having  a  light  westerly  wind. 
He  then  related  to  me  the  manner  of  their  desertion  from 
the  pirates.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  his  own  words, 
he  said,  ‘A  few  days  since  the  pirates  took  four  small 
vessels,  I  believe  Spaniards ;  they  having  but  two  officers 
for  the  first  two,  the  third  fell  to  me  as  prize-master,  and 
having  an  understanding  with  the  throe  Frenchmen  and 
Thomas,  selected  them  for  my  crew,  and  went  on  board, 
with  orders  to  follow  the  Mexican,  which  I  obeyed.  The 
fourth,  the  pirates  took  out  all  but  one  man,  and  bade  him 
also  follow  their  vessel.  Now  our  schooner  leaked  so  bad 
that  we  left  her,  and  in  her  stead  agreed  to  take  this  little 
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sloop  (which  we  are  now  in),  together  with  the  one  man. 
The  night  being  very  dark,  we  all  agreed  to  desert  the 
pirates,  altered  our  course,  and  touched  at  St.  Maria,  where 
we  landed  the  one  man ;  saw  no  boats  there,  could  hear 
nothing  from  you,  and  agreed  one  and  all,  at  the  risk  of 
our  lives,  to  come  and  liberate  you  if  you  were  alive, 
knowing  as  we  did  that  you  were  put  on  this  Key  to  per¬ 
ish.  On  our  way  we  boarded  the  Exertion,  thinking  pos¬ 
sibly  you  might  have  been  there.  On  board  her  we  found 
a  sail  and  paddle.*  We  took  one  of  the  pirate’s  boats, 
which  they  had  left  alongside  of  her,  which  proves  how 
we  came  by  two  boats.  My  friend,  the  circumstance  I 
am  now  about  to  relate  will  astonish  you.  When  the 
pirate’s  boat  with  Bolidar  was  sent  to  the  before-mentioned 
Key,  on  the  19th  of  January,  it  was  their  intention  to  leave 
you  prisoners  there,  where  was  nothing  but  salt  water  and 
mangroves,  and  no  ]X)8sibility  of  escape.  This  was  the 
plan  of  Baltizar,  their  abandoned  pilot,  but  Bolidar’s  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  objected  to  it ;  then,  after  a  conference. 
Captain  Jonnia  ordered  you  to  be  put  on  the  little  island 
from  whence  we  have  taken  you.  But  after  this  was  done, 
that  night  the  French  and  Portuguese  part  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can’s  crew  protested  against  it,  so  that  Captain  Jonnia,  to 
satisfy  them,  sent  his  large  boat  to  take  you  and  your 
fellow-prisoners  back  again,  taking  care  to  select  bis  con¬ 
fidential  Spaniards  for  this  errand.  And  will  you  be¬ 
lieve  me,  they  set  off  from  the  Mexican,  and  after  spend¬ 
ing  about  as  much  time  as  would  really  have  taken  them 
to  come  to  you,  they  returned,  and  reported  they  had  been 
to  your  island  and  landed,  and  that  none  of  you  were 
there,  somebody  having  taken  you  off !  This  all  my  com¬ 
panions  here  know  to  be  true.  I  knew  it  was  impossible 
you  could  have  been  liberated,  and  therefore  we  deter¬ 
mined  among  ourselves  that  should  an  opportunity  occur 
we  would  come  and  save  your  lives,  as  we  now  have.’  He 
then  expressed,  as  he  hitherto  had  done  (and  I  believe 
with  sincerity),  his  disgust  with  the  bad  company  which 
he  had  been  in,  and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
day  when  he  might  return  to  his  native  country. 

*This  proved  to  me  that  Mr.  Bracket  had  been  there,  these  being 
the  ones  which  be  took  from  the  island. 

(To  be  continued) 
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(^Continued  from  Volume  LVIII,  page  224-') 

Hannah  Bnrnap  of  Southboro,  widow,  and  Thomas 
Brigham,  surety,  of  Marlborough,  yeoman,  29  March,  1756, 
guardianship  of  Hannah,  aged  about  11,  daughter  of 
David  Burnap,  late  of  Southboro.  (Worcester  Probate 
Records,  9265.) 

Hannah  Burnap  of  Southboro,  widow,  and  Thomas 
Brigham,  surety,  guardianship  of  Sarah  Burnap,  minor, 
aged  about  4  yeara,  daughter  of  David  Burnap  of  South¬ 
boro,  29  March,  1756.  (Ibid,  9173.) 

Mrs.  Hannah  Burnap,  widow  of  David  Burnap,  late  of 
Southboro,  intestate,  requests  that  Thomas  Brigham  of 
Marlboro  take  administration.  He  was  appointed  24 
March,  1756,  and  rendered  an  account  10  May,  1757,  in 
which  he  mentions  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Martha  Burnap. 
(Ibid,  9149.) 

Children,  by  first  wife,  born  in  Hopkinton  : 

207.  A  child,  born  11  Dec.,  1739;  died  19  Dec.,  1739. 

By  second  wife,  born  in  Hopkinton  and  Southboro  : 

208.  Hannah,  bom  (?)  April,  baptized  21  April,  1745;  died  before 

1756  probably. 

209.  Sabah,  born  7  May,  1752;  died  5  Oct.,  1756,  Sonthboro. 

210.  Mary,  no  record,  unless  there  is  an  error  and  Rboda,  bap¬ 

tized  28  Sept.,  1755,  at  Christ  Church,  as  the  ‘‘child  of 
David,"  should  be  given  as  Mary,  or  it  may  be  an  error  in 
the  probate  papers  given  above.  It  is  believed,  however 
that  the  above  baptism  is  that  of  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
Bnrnap,  No.  205,  and  her  marriage  is  recorded  under  that 
number. 

211.  Martha,  born  before  1756;  named  in  the  administration  pa¬ 

pers. 

118.  Elizabeth  Burnap,  born  1  May,  1708 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  11  January,  1727,  at  Christ  Church,  Hopkinton, 
James,  born  17  June,  1703,  at  Hopkinton,  son  of  James 
and  Sarah  (Cutter)  Locke.  He  was  a  farmer  in  Hopkin- 
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ton  in  1725,  and  removed  to  Ashby  in  1749,  where  he 
died,  1  September,  1782,  ae.  79  yean,  2  days.  His  wife 
died  25  November,  1785,  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  at  the 
home  of  her  son-in-law,  Ephraim  Adams,  being  77  years 
old. 

Children,  born  in  Hophinton — Locke  : 

Elizabeth,  born  19  April,  1728;  died  26  June,  1798,  ae.  71 
unmarried. 

James,  born  20,  baptized  23  Nov.,  1729;  married,  17  Dec., 
1753,  Hannah  Farnsworth.  He  died  19  Jan.,  1808,  ae.  78, 
at  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

Sabah,  born  24  June,  1732;  married,  17  June,  1753,  William 
Clark,  Jr.  She  died  22  Sept.,  1813,  ae.  81,  at  Andover,  Vt. 

John,  born  16  Dec.,  1733;  married,  12  Nov.,  1766,  Beulah  New¬ 
ton,  at  Southborough.  He  died  16  Feb.,  1823,  in  his  90th 
year,  at  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

Rebeooa,  born  13  May,  1735;  married,  18  Nov.,  1761,  as  his 
second  wife.  Deacon  Ephraim  Adams.  She  died  1822,  ae. 
87,  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Jonathan,  born  7  Dec.,  1737 ;  married,  2  Oct.,  1761,  Mary 

Haven,  widow - Nichols,  and  1807,  Betsey  Frink,  widow 

- Fields. 

DAViD,born  22  Feb.,  1740;  married,  4  Jan.,  1779,  Betsey  Kibby 
(Kirby?)  Parlin  of  Concord,  Mass.  He  died  19  Aug.,  1800, 
at  Ashby,  Mass. 

Ebenezeb,  born  22  May,  1742;  died  young. 

Martha,  born  25  June,  1744;  married,  28  June,  1769,  William 
Withington,  Jr.  She  died  at  Madison,  N.  Y. 

William,  born  12  April,  1748;  married,  18  June,  1772,  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mary  Fowle,  and  13  April,  1813,  Hannah,  widow  of 
Jonas  Woolson.  (Locke  Genealogy,  History  of  New  Ips¬ 
wich,  N.  H.)  A  William  married  21  Feb.,  1773,  Rebecca 
Barrett.  He  died  30  Mar.,  1829,  ae.  87. 

120.  Jonathan  Burnap,  born  19  January,  1711/2; 
married,  10  July,  1735,  at  Christ  Church,  Hopkinton, 
Dorothy  (Doritha,  Dovally),  born  probably  between  1712 
and  1720,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Carr) 
Kimball  of  Wenham  and  Beverly,  who  removed  to  Hop¬ 
kinton.  They  had  three  children,  and  she  died  31  Octo¬ 
ber,  1740,  at  Hopkinton.  He  then  married,  21  April, 
1747,  Elizabeth,  born  17  February,  1725/6,  at  Windham, 
daughter  of  William  and  Ruth  (Bemis)  Averill  of  Tops- 
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field,  Mass.,  and  Windham,  Conn.  William  Averill  refers 
in  his  will  to  “my  daughter  Ruth  Burnet,”  but  probably 
he  meant  his  grand-daughter,  unless  the  Averill  Genealogy 
errs. 

Jonathan  Burnap  was  a  partner  in  the  Manufactory 
Company  or  Land  Bank  in  1740,  like  his  brother  David, 
q.  V. 

Jonathan  Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  husbandman,  consid¬ 
eration  £960,  conveyed  to  Seth  Morse  of  Sherburn,  hus¬ 
bandman,  land  in  Hopkinton,  26  January,  1744/5.  Wit¬ 
nesses  :  Caleb  Greenwood,  Thomas  Russell.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  16  May,  1745.  (Middlesex  Land  Records,  vol. 
Ixi,  p.  354.) 

Note: — The  land  of  Benjamin  and  Daniel  Burnap  is 
mentioned,  and  the  privilege  reserved  for  Benjamin, 
Junior,  and  Daniel  to  pass  through  over  a  parcel. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  family  may  have  removed  to 
Connecticut  in  1745,  rather  than  1748,  as  stated  below. 

He  removed  from  Hopkinton  in  1748,  and  in  1753  was 
in  Hampton,  Conn.,  in  which  year,  being  a  member  of  the 
Scotland  Church,  he  and  others  were  allowed  to  join  the 
Canada  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  listers  in  1755,  and 
a  tithing  man  in  1760. 

In  1769  the  Society  engaged  in  a  heated  controversy 
witli  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Moseley,  who,  through 
the  negative  power  allowed  by  the  Saybrook  Platform, 
assumed,  what  was  considered,  undue  authority  over  his 
people.  Jonathan  Burnap  was  one  of  five  prominent 
.members  who  made  up  a  committee  to  remonstrate  with 
the  pastor,  and  much  recrimination  resulted.  The  matter 
was  finally  brought  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  which  resulted  in  Burnap  and  seven  others  being 
pronounced  “guilty  of  scandalous  violation  of  the  third 
commandment,  of  publishing  a  false  and  scandalous  pa¬ 
per,  of  abominable  deceit,  contemptuous  abuse  of  the 
divine  institution  of  discipline,  scandalous  violations  of 
gospel  injunctions,  etc.,”  and  they  were  called  upon  to 
make  public  acknowledgment  of  their  sins  on  the  Lord’s 
day  before  the  congregation.  They  refused  to  submit, 
and  were  sustained  by  public  opinion  and  restored  to  fel¬ 
lowship.  The  matter  was  far  from  settled  and  again 
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broke  out,  Burnap  and  two  others  still  resisting,  civil 
suits  were  instituted,  and  after  some  years  the  affair  was 
taken  before  a  council  of  the  county  churches.  Here  it 
was  determined  that  neither  party  was  guilty  in  the  form 
alleged,  and  finally  the  whole  thing  was  laid  at  rest. 

Jonathan  Burnap  died  between  March  and  June,  1785, 
and  his  wife  was  then  living,  but  the  date  of  her  death 
has  not  been  found.  His  will  was  dated  19  March,  1785, 
certified  11  June,  and  proved  5  July,  1785,  and  mentions 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  Royce,  Dorcas  Burnap,  Dor¬ 
othy  Howe,  Jonathan,  Benjamin,  James,  Calvin,  Luther, 
William  Burnap,  Ruth  Parke,  Martha  Hebard,  Catharine 
and  Esther  Burnap. 

Children,  bom  in  Hopkinton,  by  first  wife; 

212.  Dorothy,  born  28  May,  baptized  5  Jnne,  1737;  died  9  Dec. 

1781,  Marlborough,  45th  year. 

213.  ELIZA.BRTH,  bom  17,  baptized  18  Feb.,  1738/9  (15  Not.,  1738, 

Chnrch  Records);  died  27  Not.,  1812,  Marlborough. 

214.  Doboas  (Darkes),  born  25  Oct.,  baptized  2  Not.,  1740;  died 

after  1785. 

Children,  bom  in  Windham,  by  second  wife  : 

215.  Ruth,  born  3  Feb.,  1747/8;  died  after  1790. 

216.  Jonathan,  born  8  Jnne,  1749;  died  after  1799. 

217.  William,  born  27  April,  1751;  died  after  15  July,  1769. 

218.  Benjamin,  born  21  Feb.,  1753;  died  after  1785. 

219.  James,  born  5  April,  1756;  died  27  Jan.,  1840,  Hampton,  Conn, 

220.  Martha,  bora  6  Mar.,  1758;  died  31  Dec.,  1803. 

221.  Galvin,  born  18  May,  1760;  died  after  1785. 

222.  Catherine,  born  31  Mar.,  1762;  died  after  1785. 

223.  Luther,  born  14  February,  1764;  died  23  Dec.,  1844,  ae.  81,  at 

Oxford,  Mass. 

224.  Esther,  born  13  Ang.,  1767;  died  Jan.,  1848,  Tolland,  Conn. 

225.  William,  born  17  Sept.,  1769;  died  after  1785. 

122.  Hannah  Burnap,  born  26  October,  1715 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  25  December,  1732,  Jason  Walker,  born  about  1708, 
died  13  February,  1787,  in  his  79th  year,  at  Hopkinton. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church ;  his  parents  are  not 
known.  She  died  13  October,  1803,  at  Hopkinton. 
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Children,  born  in  Hopkinton — Walker  : 

Jason,  born  23  Jan.,  1738/4;  died  18  Dec.,  1756. 

Thomas,  born  12  Aug.,  1735. 

Asa,  born  19  Mar.,  1736/7. 

Joseph,  born  9  Feb.,  1738/9;  “Deacon  Joseph,”  probably  he, 
married,  8  Nov.,  1764,  Sarah  Wark.  He  died  15  Dec.,  1813, 
75th  year,  Hopkinton. 

Hannah,  born  8  Jnly,  1741;  probably  she  married,  2  Julyi 
1761,  John  Gibbs. 

Mary,  born  28  July,  1745. 

Martha,  born  22  Jnly,  1747;  probably  married,  9  Dec.,  1770, 
Joshua  Andrews. 

Sarah,  born  28  Nov.,  1750. 

Mehitabel,  born  5  Nov.  [crossed  out],  1753. 

126.  Ruth  Burnap,  born  23  May,  1711 ;  married,  19 
October,  1738,  at  Reading,  John,  born  31  January,  1710, 
at  Reading,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Lynde)  Smith. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  his  first  wife  died  23 
October,  1775,  in  her  68th  year  (sic.)  (Town  Burying 
Ground,  Wakefield.) 

He  married  again,  26th  September,  1776,  Joanna  Sy- 
monds,  who  died  10  March,  1809,  a  widow  according  to 
the  records,  although  the  History  of  Reading  states  that 
he  had  three  wives.  What  appears  to  be  bis  death  is  re¬ 
corded  as  of  7  December,  1782,  in  his  73d  year.  (Town 
Burying  Ground,  Wakefield.) 

Children,  born  in  Reading,  baptized  in  Wakefield — 

Smith. 

Timothy,  born  18,  baptized  22  July,  1789;  died  23  July,  1747, 
ae.  10  yrs.  5  dys.  (sic.);  Town  Burying  Ground,  Wakefield. 

Ruth,  born  20,  baptized  21  Mar.,  1742;  died  29  July,  1742,  ae. 
4  mos.  9  dys.  (Town  Copy,  Reading.) 

Note. — There  is  some  confusion  in  the  records,  as  a  child  is  said 
to  have  died  Jnly,  1742,  ae.  3  mos.;  in  Wakefield  Church  Records 
also  a  Ruth,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth,  died  9  July,  1743,  ae.  3 
mos.  11  dys.  Town  Burying  Ground,  Wakefield. 

Ruth,  born  6,  baptized  13  May,  1744;  died  23  Feb.,  1744/5,  ae. 
9  mos.  17  dys.  (Town  Copy,  Reading);  ae.  10  mos.  (Wake¬ 
field  Church  Records). 

Anna,  born  2  June,  1752. 

Lydia,  born  2  Nov.,  1753;  married,  18  Dec.,  1777,  Jeremiah 
Brown.  She  died  1822,  ae.  69. 
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127.  Anna  Burnap,  born  26  April,  1718  ;  married, 
16  March,  1737,  Jeremiah,  born  14  September,  1708,  in 
Reading,  probably  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Brown.  Their 
children  are  named  in  the  will  of  Anna’s  father,  the 
mother  having  died  on  10  May,  1761  (Reading  Town 
Records),  “in  her  39th  year”  (Town  Burying  Ground, 
Wakefield).  He  married  again,  30  September,  1764,  Ruth 
Wei  man,  as  would  seem  from  the  records.  She  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  Ruth,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Tay¬ 
lor)  Welman  of  Lynn,  and  she  died,  “widow  of  Jere¬ 
miah,”  25  October,  1786,  ae.  61  years.  (Wakefield  Town 
Burying  Ground.)  He  died  18  August,  1784,  ae.  75 
years  (Wakefield  Town  Burying  Ground);  ae.  77  years 
(Wakefield  Church  Records). 

Children,  born  in  Reading,  baptized  in  Wakefield — 
Brown  : 

Thomas,  born  14,  baptized  23  April,  1738;  probably  married, 
15  June,  1762,  Rath  Wolton. 

Samukl,  born  14,  baptized  18  May,  1740;  married,  11  Oct, 
1762,  Bridget  Bryant 

Sabah,  born  and  baptized  27  Sept.,  1741;  probably  married,  2 
Dec.,  1766,  Edmond  Eaton. 

Hbzbkiah,  bom  26,  baptized  29  May,  1744. 

Anna,  born  15,  baptized  18  Jan.,  1746/7;  probably  died  10 
Feb.,  1760. 

Ruth,  born  20,  baptized  25  Mar.,  1740/50. 

133.  Rebecca  Burnap,  bom  18  January,  1726/7 ; 
married,  19  January,  1747/8,  at  Malden,  Jacob,  born  30 
April,  1728,  son  of  Phineas  and  Tamzen  (Thomasin) 
(Hill)  Upham  of  Malden.  The  intention  was  published 
19  September,  1747.  He  was  a  weaver  in  Reading,  where 
he  died  30  September,  1776,  his  estate  being  administered 
the  following  year.  His  wife  died  14  March,  1779,  and 
her  will  was  proved  that  year. 

Children,  baptized  in  Wakefield — Upham  : 

Rbbbooa,  born  2,  baptized  4  Dec.,  1748;  died  1  April,  1749. 

Rbbbgoa,  bora  0  Jan.,  1750/1;  died  10  Mar.,  1777. 

Sabah,  bora  10  Jan.,  baptized  16  or  18  Mar.,  1753;  died  28 
June,  1753,  ae.  5  mos. 

Sabah,  born  7,  baptized  16  July,  1754;  died  24  May,  1775. 
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Mary,  born  2,  baptized  8  May,  1757 ;  married,  4  April,  1780,. 
William  Tarbox.  She  died  18  Oct.,  1820. 

Tahzen,  born  6,  baptized  18  Sept.,  1759;  died  26  Jan.,  1822. 

Ruth,  bom  18  Jan.,  1768;  died  21  Mar.,  1810. 

Jacob,  born  16  May,  1766;  married,  17  Mar.,  1791,  Sarah  Pratts 
and  removed  to  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  married  again  15  April, 
1827,  Sarah  Whittemore.  He  died  1  April,  1849. 

134.  Hannah  Burnap,  born  17  July,  1721 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  3  December,  1739,  Jonathan,  born  probably  11 
September,  1718,  son  of  Joseph  Sibley  of  Sutton.  His 
birth  appears  in  the  Sutton  Town  Records  as  “Ensign 
Jonathan,”  born  as  above,  and  his  wife’s  birth  is  recorded 
as  “Hannah,  wife  of  Ensign  Jonathan,  born  17  July, 
1723,”  an  error  of  two  years.  He  died  30  March,  1787, 
“aged  nearly  69,”  according  to  the  Church  Records,  and 
his  wife  died  19  October,  1816,  ae.  95.  (West  Sutton 
Burial  Ground.) 

Children,  born  in  Sutton — Sibley  : 

Jonathan,  born  10  Feb.,  1741;  married,  26  April,  1762,  Ennice 
Perkins. 

Reuben,  born  20  Feb.,  1743;  married,  30  Jan.,  1765,  Rnth  Sib¬ 
ley;  died  17  Nov.,  1810,  ae.  67. 

Huldah,  born  13  Sept.,  1745;  married,  26  June,  1765,  John 

.  Howard. 

Paul,  born  26  April,  1748;  married,  2  Dec.,  1766,  Sarah  Pnt- 
nam. 

GiBEON,born  20  Nov.,  1750;  married, 28  April,  1772,  in  Oxford, 
Tamar  Fittr.  He  died  21  Aug.,  1846,  ae  96;  West  Sntton 
Burial  Ground. 

Tabbant,  born  1  Sept.,  1754 ;  married,  22  April,  1779,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Hannah  Putnam.  He  died  26  July,  1823,  ae.  68 
(gravestone). 

135.  Ebenezeb  Burnap,  born  10  June,  1723  ;  went 
with  his  mother  and  stepfather  to  Sutton  when  he  was 
about  eight  years  old.  He  married,  28  September,  1749, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Judge  Wyman  of  Woburn.  It  is  not 
clear  which  of  the  many  Wymans  was  her  father,  and 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  date  of  her  birth.  The 
History  of  Sutton  states  that  they  arrived  in  Sutton  after 
1750,  but  we  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  earlier  date 
of  1731  is  nearer  correct.  According  to  this  same  au- 
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thority  the  Burnap  farm  was  on  Burnap,  now  called  Bol¬ 
ton  Hill,  about  1750,  and  Ebenezer  Burnap  lived  there 
until  about  1770,  when  he  removed  to  a  spot  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  northeast,  on  the  road  from  Bra- 
manville,  Millbury,  to  the  school-house  in  district  number 
eleven,  being  the  most  northerly  farm  on  that  road  and  in 
part  on  the  Millbury  line.  The  house  stood  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  garden,  and  was  burned  about  1833.  A  pait  of  the 
barn  still  standing  was  in  the  original  structure,  but  has 
had  additions.  This  farm  passed  to  his  son  Timothy, 
who  helped  his  father  to  build  the  present  house  in  1815, 
and  Timothy  lived  there  until  1828,  when,  upon  his  death, 
his  son  Timothy  took  it,  and,  in  1830,  Elijah,  brother  of 
Timothy,  Jr.,  bought  an  interest,  and  they  occupied  it 
jointly  till  Timothy’s  death  in  1858.  Elijah  sold  it  to 
Andrew  B.  Garfield,  and  he  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Henry,  who 
occupied  it  until  1878  with  C.  C.  Hall,  who  had  married 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Timothy  Burnap.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  fifty-two  acres  left  in  the  farm. 

Children,  born  in  Sutton,  except  the  first : 

226.  Mart,  bora  6  Aag.,  1750,  in  Hollis,  N.  H.  The  birth  of  this 

child  in  Hollis  cannot  be  explained,  but  is  so  given  in  Sut¬ 
ton  Records. 

227.  Sabah,  born  3  Oct.,  1751;  died  26  Dec.,  1815,  ae.  64,  in  Leices¬ 

ter,  Mass. 

228.  Anna,  born  19  Sept.,  1752;  died  11  Jane,  1813,  Bethel,  Vt. 

229.  Timothy,  bom  25  Dec.,  1753;  died  4  Oct.,  1828,  Sutton. 

230.  Ebbnkzer,  born  13  Oct.,  1756;  died  12  Mar.,  1820,  ae.  63, 

Ward,  Mass. 

231.  Thomas,  born  19  Jan.,  1758;  died  13  Sept.,  1819,  ae.  62,  Wind¬ 

ham,  Vt. 

232.  Abijah,  born  11  April,  1760;  died  21  Feb.,  1839,  Millbury, 

Mass. 

233.  John,  born  23  April,  1762;  died  1  Sept.,  1813,  Windham,  Vt. 

234.  UzziAH,  born  20  June,  1764;  died  16  June,  1793,  Hinsdale, 

N.  H. 

235.  Asa  Wyman,  born  2  June,  1765;  died  1811,  at  West  Boylston, 

Mass. 

236.  Hannah,  born  9  Dec.,  1771;  died  after  1809,  at  Dixfield,  Me., 

probably. 

136.  John  Burnap,  born  3  February,  1726/7 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  9  March,  1749,  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Susannah,  whose 
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maiden  name  does  not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  Susannah 
whose  birth  is  in  the  Coventry  records  who  could  be  this 
one.  Two  of  their  children  were  born  in  Coventry,  and 
the  remainder  in  Lebanon,  where  the  family  lived  until 
1771;  they  then  removed  to  Norwich,Vt.,  six  children  being 
then  alive.  They  travelled  on  foot,  carrying  the  family 
goods  on  their  backs,  the  son  Elijah,  then  fifteen  years 
old,  carrying  a  pack  of  fifteen  pounds  as  his  share.  They 
built  a  log-house  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town, 
and  remained  there  until  1778,  at  which  time  they  again 
removed,  this  time  to  Rutland. 

The  following  is  quoted  in  the  Vermont  Historical 
Magazine,  vol.  17,  p.  1028  : 

In  Council,  Bennington,  February  17,  1778. 

To  Captain  Joseph  Bowker — Sir  : 

Whereas,  complaint  is  made  to  this  council  by  Deacon 
John  Burnap,  that  Moses  Olmstead  and  .  .  .  Owen  of 
Pitts6eld,  did  in  December  last  take  from  him  about 
twelve  hundred  weight  of  iron,  which  is  detained  from 
him ;  he  therefore  desires  this  council  that  they  would 
direct  him  in  what  manner  he  may  obtain  his  property 
again.  Therefore  this  council  recommend  to  call  together 
the  members  of  the  several  committees  in  Rutland  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  to  the  number  of  five,  to  judge  and 
determine  the  case  pending  between  the  above  parties  ac¬ 
cording  to  justice  and  equity. 

By  order  of  council : 

Thomas  Chittenden,  President. 

The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  made  a  lease,  10 
April,  1782,  for  the  ferry  “between  the  College  and  John 
Sargeant’s  in  Norwich”  with  John  Burnap,  he  to  provide 
a  boat  and  constantly  to  attend  the  ferry. 

His  wife  died  23  April,  1784,  and  he  married  again,  10 
February,  1788,  Ruth,  born  about  1730,  whose  surname 
was  Hatch,  but  whose  parents  are  unknown. 

He  died  about  1  November,  1804,  while  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  his  wife  3  September,  1813,  ae.  83.  The  epi¬ 
taph  of  the  first  wife  reads : 

“Within  this  sacred  bed  of  rest 
A  tender  mother  lies. 

But  she  shall  live  among  the  just 
When  Christ  shall  bid  her  rise.” 
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Children,  all  by  first  wife  ; 

237.  Susannah,  born  30  Nov.,  1749;  died  in  Norwich,  unmarried. 

238.  Isaac,  born  3  Jan.,  1750/1;  died  23  April,  1775,  Norwich. 

230.  Elijah,  born  Jan.,  1756;  died  8  Sept,  1810,  Norwich. 

240.  jAOOB,daie  of  birth  not  known;  died  23  Sept,  1777;  in  Revo¬ 

lutionary  War. 

241.  Jambs,  date  of  birth  not  known;  died  26  April,  1784. 

242.  John,  date  of  birth  not  known;  died  in  Thetford,  Vt,  ae.  88. 

243.  Sabah,  born  about  1762;  died  4  Sept,  1843,  ae.  81,  at  Nor¬ 

wich,  Vt. 

137.  Abigail  Bubnap,  born  15  November,  1735; 
married,  14  February,  1754,  Daniel  Skinner,  at  Coventry,, 
but  nothing  further  is  known. 

138.  Abbaham  Bubnap,  born  1  September,  1730; 
married,  8  November,  1753,  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Irene 
Wright  (called  Susan  in  Kingsbury  Genealogy),  whose 
name  suggests  relationship  with  Nathaniel  and  Irene 
Wright  of  Coventry,  and  who  may  have  been  a  niece,  of 
whom  no  further  information  has  been  found.  Abraham 
Burnap  is  called  ‘^Captain,”  and  it  is  very  likely  he  who 
was  a  grantee,  but  not  a  settler,  at  Stafford,  Vt.,  12  Au¬ 
gust,  1761.  Dates  of  death  of  Abraham  and  his  wife 
do  not  appear  in  the  CoT^entry  records. 

Children,  born  in  Coventry : 

244.  Ubiah  (so-called  by  the  father  of  Edward  Lincoln  Burnap  of 

Norwich,  but  given  in  the  records  as  Jeriah  and  Jerijah,) 
born  23  Nov.,  1754;  died  after  1833. 

245.  Danibl,  bom  1  Nov.,  1750;  died  26  Sept.,  1838,  ae.  86,  at  An¬ 

dover,  Conn. 

246.  Abneb,  born  23  May,  1764;  died  in  Royalton,  Ohio,  probably. 

247.  Ibenb,  born  22  Sept.,  1766;  died  6  June,  1809,  at  Royalton,  Vt. 

248.  John  (?)  (according  to  Edward  Lincoln  Burnap’s  father  there 

was  a  son  of  this  name  who  had  a  disagreement  with  hia 
brothers  and  went  to  Vermont.  Possibly  it  is  the  cousin 
John,  No.  242,  who  was  meant.) 

143.  Mary  Bubnap,  born  13  April,  1737;  married^ 
19  February,  1755,  John  Kingsley,  bom  1734.  They 
were  married  in  Windham,  and  the  births  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  recorded,  but  his  parents  have  not  been  found. 
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Children,  born  in  Windham — Kingsley  ; 

Enoch,  born  2  Dec.,  1755. 

Asabi.,  born  10  Jan.,  1758. 

Ubiah,  born  0  Sept.,  1760. 

Rufus,  born  11  April,  1768;  married  Lncinda  Cutler. 

Jason,  born  14  Nov.,  1765. 

Adams,  bom  12  June,  1768. 

Ghlob,  born  17  Dec.,  1770. 

Mabt,  born  25  May,  1778. 

Jacob,  born  10  Dec.,  1775. 

Abiqaii.,  born  19  Dec.,  1775. 

144.  Abigail  Bubnap,  born  8  May,  1739  ;  married, 
10  March,  1763,  Archippus,  born  10  October,  1735,  in 
Windham,  son  of  Isaac  and  Margaret  (Smith)  Parish, 
who  had  come  to  Windham  from  Ipswich,  Mass.  He  died 
22  December,  1780,  having  made  his  will  four  days  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  was  proved  10  January  following.  At  this 
time  be  was  living  in  Mansfield,  Conn. 

Children,  bom  in  Windham  and  Mansfield — Parish  : 

Abigail,  born  25  Dec.,  1768,  in  Windham. 

Mabt,  born  12  Oct.,  1765. 

Annie. 

Alathba. 

Abchippus,  born  27  Jan.,  1778,  at  Mansfield;  married,  12 
Aug.,  1806,  Phebe  Miller,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  He  died 
Oct.,  1847. 

Abbaham,  bora  10  June,  1778,  at  Mansfield;  married,  lb 
March,  1801,  at  Mansfield,  Jemima  Wright. 

The  History  of  Wyoming  and  Lackawana  Valley  Fam¬ 
ilies  states  that  Abigail  died  in  1845,  unmarried,  and  that 
Alathea  was  born  12  October,  1765,  and  married  John  or 
Timothy  Childs,  and  had  Bradley,  died  young,  and 
Archippus. 

146.  Elizabeth  Bdrnap,  born  17  December,  1742  j 
married,  6  March,  1760,  at  Scotland,  John  Warren,  whose 
parentage  is  unknown.  They  lived  in  Ashford,  Conn, 
and  there  he  died  in  1811,  and  she  30  December,  1835. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford — Warren  : 

Sybil,  bora  about  1776;  died  80  March,  1702,  in  her  16th  year, 
at  Ashford. 

Naomi,  bora  1  Aug.,  1778;  died  11  Aug.,  1780,  ae.  2  yrs.  11 
mos.,  at  Ashford. 
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Note — In  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1836,  there  is  a  deed  in 
which  Justin  Dimock,  Joseph  Starin  and  wife  Calista, 
Anthony  Bruise  and  wife  Aurelia  L.,  John  Warren  and 
wife  Susan  H.  (all  sign  except  Justin,  for  whom  Elias 
Dimock  signs),  quit-claim  to  land  in  Windham  (as  heirs 
by  will  of  Elizabeth  Warren,  deceased,  to  the  estate  of 
Jacob  Burnett,  Isaac  Burnett  and  Naomi  Spring),  to  John 
Burnett  of  Windham.  This  establishes  the  fact  that 
Elizabeth  Warren  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  estates  of 
her  brother  Jacob,  who  died  «.  p.  in  1814,  and  whose  wife 
died  in  1835,  of  her  brother  Isaac,  who  died  unmarried  in 
1830,  and  of  her  sister,  who  evidently  married  a  Spring, 
of  which  this  is  the  only  evidence  discovered.  Justin 
Dimock  was  a  brother  of  Calista,  who  married  Joseph 
Starin,  and  they  were  children  of  Elias  and  Lydia  (War¬ 
ren)  Dimock,  but  John  Warren  could  not  be  the  brother 
of  Lydia,  since  he  was  bom  at  least  ten  3'ears  too  late  to 
have  married  Elizabeth  Burnap.  It  is  very  probable  that 
search  in  the  records  at  Bennington  and  Ashford  would 
bring  the  facts  to  light. 

160.  Sibil  Burnap,  born  10  April,  1761 ;  married, 
30  November,  1773,  at  Scotland,  John  Knox,  but  nothing 
further  has  been  found. 

151.  Naomi  Burnap,  born  11  April,  1753  ;  married 

- Spring  (see  deed  under  146),  but  no  other  record 

has  been  found.  She  evidently  died  before  1836,  leaving 
no  children  probably. 

152.  James  Burnap,  born  21  March,  1765,  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  one  who  as  a  private,  of  Andover,  Conn.,  in 
Captain  Henry  Abbot’s  company,  marched  on  the  alarm 
of  19  April,  1775,  service  7  1/2  days.  Also  he  enlisted 
voluntarily  under  Captain  James  Stedman  of  Windham, 
to  serve  until  April,  1776,  in  a  regiment  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  proclamation  of  January,  1776,  and  who  appears 
in  a  receipt  for  wages  in  the  same  company.  Colonel  John 
Douglas’s  regiment,  17  June,  1776. 

He  was  a  Justice  from  Hampton,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  meeting  bouse  fund  in  1787,  in  the 
Westminster  Society. 
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His  business  was  that  of  a  hatter,  and  he  invented  a 
process  of  forming  hat-bodies  which  was  not  a  success, 
and  after  disposing  of  his  plant  he  “removed  westward,” 
according  to  Weaver’s  History  of  Windham.  This  must 
have  been  later  than  1817,  as  in  that  year  he  was  one  of 
a  committee  on  the  county  seat. 

He  married,  14  May,  1778,  Phebe,  born  21  June,  1759, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Cary)  Bakei',  who  died  7 
August,  1811,  ae.  52  (Canterbury  Inscription). 

Children,  probably  all  born  in  Canterbury  : 

249.  James,  born  about  1780;  died  before  1863. 

250.  John  Baker,  born  3  Feb.,  1782;  died  10  Jan.,  1851,  at  Canter¬ 

bury. 

251.  Clark,  born  about  1787;  died  before  1863. 

252.  Naomi,  born  about  1704;  died  8  Oct.,  1866,  at  Providence, 

R.  I. 

263.  Phebe,  no  record  found. 

153.  John  Burnap,  born  28  April,  1757,  is  said  by 
Weaver,  in  the  History  of  Windham,  to  have  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  a  Burnap  of  the  name  is 
among  the  list  of  those  who  did,  but  the  records  are  not 
in  such  form  as  to  be  surely  those  of  John  of  Scotland. 
He  married,  30  March,  1786,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Anna  (Cushman)  Avery,  and  lived  on  Merrick’s 
Brook  in  Scotland.  She  was  received  into  full  communion 
in  the  Scotland  Church,  26  June,  1796,  and  he  was  a  se¬ 
lectman  of  the  town  about  1818.  He  died  9  February, 
1840,  but  no  record  of  his  wife’s  death  has  been  found. 

Child,  born  in  Scotland  : 

254.  Ann,  born  10  Sept.,  1789;  baptized  10  July,  1796;  married 
Ebenezer  Toung  of  Killingly;  no  further  record  found. 

154.  Jacob  Burnap,  born  20  February,  1761 ;  mar¬ 
ried  Esther,  possibly  the  daughter  of  Captain  Elisha  and 
Mary  (Abbe)  Wales  of  Ashford,  but  no  record  of  her  has 
been  found.  He  lived  in  the  Scotland  district  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  and  died  there  about  1814,  while  his  wife  survived 
him  until  24  August,  1835.  They  had  no  children. 

The  will  of  Jacob  Burnet  of  Windham  mentions  brother 
James  Burnet,  wife  Esther,  brother  John  Burnet,  dated 
6  March,  1810,  proved  24  March,  1814,  by  Esther  Bur¬ 
nett,  relict. 
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The  family  name  often  appears  as  “Burnet”  in  the 
Windham  branch,  but  this  form  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  consistently  used. 

155.  Joseph  Burnap,  born  13  January,  1723/4,  may 
have  been  married  twice,  although  no  record  of  the  first 
wife  appears.  The  births  of  his  children  are  not  recorded, 
but  their  baptisms  in  the  Second  or  North  Reading  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  are  found,  and  their  mother’s  name 
was  Lydia.  The  latest  is  in  1767,  but  the  mother’s  death 
is  not  on  record.  In  1775  a  Joseph  married  Lydia  Me- 
lendy  (12  January),  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  who 
died  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  6  September,  1814,  ae.  85,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  record  reads  “the  mother  of  brother 
Melendy,”  it  would  seem  that  she  was  a  widow  of  a  Me- 
lendy,  though  no  marriage  of  a  Melendy  to  a  Lydia  is  to 
be  found.  Either  John  Melendy  of  Reading  or  Richard 
of  Medford,  Reading,  and  Amherst  (N.  H.),  could  have 
had  a  son  who  was  her  husband,  and  the  fact  that  Joseph 
Burnap,  in  a  deed  in  1785,  refers  to  Lydia  as  “my  now 
wife”,  would  strengthen  the  belief  that  she  was  a  second 
wife. 

William  Upton  of  Reading,  housewright,  consideration 
£26:13:  4,  to  Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading,  yeoman,  land 
in  Reading  and  Wilmington,  24  February,  1777.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  Timothy  Russell,  Margaret  Russell.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  16  April,  1777.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol. 
Ixxviii,  p.  171.) 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading  to  John  Nichols,  Jr.  (men¬ 
tions  Lydia  my  now  wife),  4  July,  1785.  (Mddx.  Land 
Records,  vol.  cclxvi,  p.  33.) 

The  will  of  Joseph  Burnap: 

20  March,  1806,  of  Reading.  To  Lydia  my  wife,  to 
son  John,  to  son  Joseph,  to  son  Jacob,  to  son  Edward,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Fitchburg,  land  in  Fitchburg ;  to  daughter  Lydia 
Cutler,  to  daughter  Sarah  Miles,  to  sons  Joseph,  Edward, 
James  (the  last  to  receive  all  debts  and  pay  all  legacies) ; 
John,  Joseph,  Jacob,  and  Edward,  to  divide  $40  amongst 
my  grandchildren  after  son  James’s  decease.  James  ex¬ 
ecutor  and  residuary  legatee.  Witnesses:  Benja.  Holt, 
Amos  Damon,  Timothy  Russell.  Proved  at  Woburn,  25 
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April,  1809.  (Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  cvi,  p.  494.) 

Children,  baptized  in  North  Reading  Congregational 
Church,  by  first  wife  : 

255.  Joseph,  baptized  1745;  died  young  doubtless. 

256.  James,  baptized  1749;  died  29  Dec.,  1821,  ae.  72,  at  Reading. 

257.  John,  baptized  1752;  died  4  May,  1813,  at  Reading. 

257a.  Ltdia,  baptized  1758. 

258.  Joseph,  baptized  22  Jnly,  1759. 

259.  Jacob,  bapt.  4  Oct.,  1761 ;  died  14  Jnne,  1807,  at  Fitchburg. 

260.  Edwabd,  bapt.  16  Sept.,  1764;  died  1  Aug.,  1827,  at  Fitch* 

burg. 

261.  Sabah,  baptized  5  July,  1767. 

163.  Ruth  Burnap,  born  18  December,  1727  ;  prob¬ 
ably  married  (intention),  4  February,  1748/9,  in  An¬ 
dover,  Joshua,  born  11  June,  1724,  at  Andover,  son  of 
John  and  Mehitabel  (Wilson)  Holt. 

Children,  born  in  Andover — Holt: 

A  child,  born  18  Oct.,  1750;  died  young  probably. 

Isaac,  born  15  May,  1752;  married,  8  Jan.,  1778,  Hannah 
Stevens. 

IsBAEL,  baptized  17  May,  1794;  married,  18  March,  1783,  Abi¬ 
gail  Bailey. 

UzziEL,  baptized  1  March,  1761;  died  19  Feb.,  1762. 

Ruth,  born  11  May,  1758;  died  17  Aug.,  1825,  ae.  77,  unmar¬ 
ried. 

Hannah,  born  17  March,  1764;  married,  4  Jan.,  1781,  William 
Phelps  of  Salem. 

UzziEB,  born  12  April,  1766. 

Micah,  born  31  Mar.,  1768;  perhaps  married,  15  April,  1798, 
Rachel  Cook;  died  5  Sept.,  1840,  ae.  72. 

Tabitha,  born  20  Feb.,  1770;  died  17  March,  1849,  ae.  73  or 
79  (2d  Burying  Ground,  North  Andover),  unmarried. 

167.  Ruth  Burnap,  born  28  November,  1733;  married, 
6  February,  1766, at  Reading,  Joshua,  born  23  March, 1731, 
at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  son  of  Lieutenant  Jonathan  and 
Elizal)eth  (Russell)  Jones.  He  had  married,  first, Hepzibah 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Tabitha  (Burnap)  Flint,No.l03, 
who  died  in  1764.  He  inherited  a  part  of  his  father’s 
estate  in  Wilmington,  and  died  within  the  year  of  his 
marriage,  as  administration  upon  his  estate  was  granted 
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to  his  brother  Josiah  of  Andover  3  September,  1776, 
while  his  brother-in-law.  Captain  John  Flint,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  guardian  of  three  minor  children  by  his  first  wife. 

The  widow  then  married,  23  September,  1773,  Daniel, 
born  22  July,  1725,  son  of  Samuel  and  Joanna  Pratt  of 
Reading,  who  had  previously  had  a  wife  named  Abigail, 
who  died  in  1771.  Her  death  does  not  appear,  and  he 
died  22  June,  1795,  in  his  70th  year  (Laurel  Street  Bury¬ 
ing  Ground  and  Congregational  Church  Records),  or 
June,  1796  (Town  Records).  There  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  children  by  this  marriage.  The  widow  Ruth 
received  <£22:  5:  0,  *dn  consideration  of  her  quitting  the 
estate”  of  Joshua  Jones.  (See  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  354.) 

168.  Elizabeth  Burnap,  bom  27  January,  1736/7  ; 
married,  4  April,  1765,  at  Reading,  John,  probably  son 
of  Bartholomew  and  Keziah  (Pudney)  Buxton  of  Salem  ; 
if  so,  baptized  1734,  at  Reading.  He  served  in  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  died  in  1821,  at  Packersfield,  N.  H.,  ae.  91, 
having  removed  from  Reading,  first  to  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and 
later  to  Packersfield  (Nelson).  The  date  of  her  death 
has  not  been  found. 

Children — Buxton  : 

Eunice,  baptized  18  May,  1766,  at  Reading;  perhaps  died  28 
May,  1820,  at  Reading. 

Timothy  Russeli,,  born  7  March,  1773,  at  Wilton;  married 
Eunice  Chandler.  He  died  10  April,  1847,  at  Packersfield 
(Nelson),  N.  H. 

171.  John  Burnap,  bora  25  June,  1744;  married,  24 
December,  1767,  Mary  Hayward,  born  8  March,  1740,  at 
Reading,  whose  parents  are  not  known.  John  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  one  listed  as  a  voter  in  the  Second  Parish,  Read¬ 
ing,  in  1771.  He  may  also  be  the  one  who  enlisted,  24 
April,  1775,  as  a  private  in  Captain  John  Bacheller’s  com¬ 
pany,  Colonel  Ebenezer  Bridge’s  regiment,  and  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  several  service  records  in  that  year.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Temple,  N.  H.,  for  a  short  time,  and  to 
have  then  removed  to  Packersfield  (Nelson),  N.  H.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  died  28  May,  1815,  and  his  wife  26 
February,  1825.  Neither  his  death  nor  that  of  his  wife 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Reading  records  it  is  certain,  and 
the  last  child  recorded  was  bora  in  1781. 

(To  he  continued') 
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From  a  wator-color  pamting  made  in  1820.  by  Edmund  Stone 
Now  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 


SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 


The  Ship  “George.” 


By  George  Granville  Putnam. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LIX,  page  24-') 

This  passage  of  the  George  from  Cape  Good  Hope  to 
Salem  is  believed  to  be  the  quickest  on  record  of  any  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  from  the  Cape  to  a  North  Atlantic  port,  partic¬ 
ularly  New  York,  Boston,  Capes  of  Delaware,  or  Salem. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  reports  of  scores  of  sailing  vessel 
passages,  but  in  no  instance  did  be  find  a  single  one  among 
all  the  fast  tea  clippers  that  even  equalled  it.  So  the  glory 
all  belongs  to  this  old  Salem  ship. 

The  ship  Mandarin,  Capt.  Cook,  sailed  from  Sand 
Heads,  Feb.  11,  for  Salem,  and  arrived  here  July  16,  161 
days’  passage  from  Calcutta,  153  from  Sand  Heads,  the 
George  thus  beating  her  66  and  60  days  respectively. 

Sixteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  Aug.  10,  1831,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett, 
Jr.,  master.  Crossed  the  Equator  Sept.  7,  27  1-2  days 
out ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Oct.  8,  59  days  out,  and 
arrived  at  Sand  Heads  Nov.  22,  104  days  from  Salem,  and 
at  Calcutta  Nov.  26,  all  well.  Sailed  from  Calcutta  Jan. 
13, 1832  ;  Sand  Heads,  Jan.  17  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
March  4,  46  days  from  Sand  Heads;  crossed  the  Equator 
March  27,  in  longitude  30.26  W.,  69  days  out,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Salem  April  20,  1832,  93  days’  passage.  Voyage, 
eight  months  and  ten  days,  her  quickest  round  trip.  Du¬ 
ties,  $60,386.20. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  Beverly ;  mate,  Ed¬ 
ward  Kilham,  Beverly ;  second  mate,  Charles  H.  Allen  ; 
supercargo,  James  B.  Briggs,  Salem;  carpenter,  John  L. 
Lovett,  Beverly;  seamen,  John  West,  Charles  D.  Mugford 
and  Francis  A.  Winn,  Salem ;  William  Lovett,  Jr.,  and 
John  Lovett,  Beverly ;  Charles  Bush,  John  Goldsmith, 
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William  H.  Allen  and  Andrew  Haraden,  Jr.,  Salem ;  Cal¬ 
vin  Wallis,  Beverly  ;  Richard  W.  Seccomb,  Salem ;  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Weld,  Beverly;  steward,  John  Tucker,  Salem; 
cook,  William  Drew  (Dorchester),  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  James  B.  Briggs,  Jona¬ 
than  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Seccomb,  J r.,  Robert  Peele, 
3d,  Peter  E.  Webster,  Edward  Kilham,  Andrew  Hara¬ 
den,  Jr.,  Samuel  G.  Rea,  William  H.  Allen. 

Three  ships  sailed  from  Calcutta  previous  to  the  George, 
but  she  outsailed  them  all.  They  were :  Ship  Fenelon, 
Capt.  Joseph  Webb  of  Salem,  from  Calcutta,  Dec.  23, 
1831,  Sand  Heads  Dec.  27,  for  Boston,  where  she  arrived 
April  24,  1832,  118  days’  passage ;  ship  Tremont,  Capt. 
Darling,  from  Calcutta,  Dec.  28,  1831,  Sand  Heads  Jan. 
3, 1832,  for  Boston,  and  arrived  April  30,  117  days’  pas¬ 
sage  ;  ship  Mount  Vernon,  Capt.  Davis,  from  Calcutta, 
Jan.  4,  1832,  Sand  Heads  Jan.  14,  for  Boston,  where  she 
arrived  May  20,  126  days’  passage,  having  lost  bulwarks 
in  a  long  and  hard  gale  off  Cape  Good  Hope. 

Seventeenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  Aug.  7,  1832,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett, 
Jr.,  master.  Crossed  the  Equator  Sept.  13,  37  days  out  ; 
passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Oct.  11,  65  days  out,  and  arrived 
at  Sand  Heads  Dec.  16,  131  1-2  days’  passage  from  Salem, 
and  at  Calcutta  Dec.  21.  Sailed  from  Calcutta  Feb.  7, 
1833;  Sand  Heads,  Feb.  12;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
April  6,  63  days  out ;  passed  the  Equator  April  28,  76 
days  out,  and  arrived  at  Salem  May  22,  1833,  97  days 
from  Sand  Heads.  Voyage,  nine  months  and  fifteen  days. 
Duties,  $17,162.94. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  Beverly;  mate,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch,  Jr.,  Salem;  second  mate,  Charles  H.  Allen, 
Salem ;  supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem ;  carpenter, 
John  L.  Lovett,  Beverly;  seamen,  William  H.  Allen, 
Salem  ;  Calvin  Wallis,  Beverly;  John  Goldsmith  and 
William  Peele,  Salem ;  Thomas  Williamson  (Fairfax 
County, Va.),  Salem ;  Joseph  Noble,  Jr.,  Danvers;  Charles 
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Bush,  Salem  ;  John  W.  Allen,  Manchester;  John  Church, 
Beverly ;  Perley  Z.  M.  P.  Putnam,  Salem ;  Edward  F. 
Weld,  Beverly  ;  William  B.  Graves,  Salem  ;  steward,  John 
Tucker,  Salem  ;  cook,  Charles  Hollis,  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peahody,  John  L.  Lovett,  John 
Tucker,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  William  H.  Allen,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch,  Jr.,  Charles  Bush,  Calvin  Wallis,  Peter  E. 
Webster. 

Off  Cape  Good  Hope,  the  Q-eorge  spoke  the  ship  Brook¬ 
line,  of  Salem,  Capt.  Samuel  Kennedy,  Sr.,  of  Salem, 
bound  to  Boston,  which  sailed  from  Calcutta  seven  days 
before  the  Oteorge.  Capt.  Lovett  tried  hard  to  speak  the 
Brookline,  but  that  ship  would  not  answer.  The  Q^eorge 
arrived  at  Salem  exactly  two  weeks  before  the  Brookline 
reached  Boston.  Meeting  the  mate  of  the  Brookline  on 
Salem  Common  one  day,  Mr.  Balch  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  answer  the  George  off  Cape  Good  Hope.  The  reply 
was,  “The  old  man  (a  term  always  applied  by  sailors  to 
their  master)  was  so  mad  to  think  that  you  had  caught  us 
that  he  would  not  allow  me  to  reply.”  When  the  Brook¬ 
line  left  Calcutta,  Capt.  Kennedy  offered  to  take  home 
letters  from  the  George,  but  Capt.  Lovett  politely  declined 
the  kindness,  saying,  “We  shall  sail  in  a  few  days,  and  I 
guess  the  George  will  get  home  as  soon  as  the  Brookline.'' 

August  24,  1832,  seventeen  days  after  the  George  left 
Salem,  the  brand  new  ship  Dover,  Capt.  Austin,  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Calcutta.  Before  the  George  sailed, 
wagers  were  laid  that  the  Dover  would  make  the  shorter 
passage,  that  she  would  arrive  out  first,  aud  that  she 
would  complete  the  voyage  first.  The  George  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  136  1-2  days  from  Salem,  as  before  stated. 
She  loaded  her  home  cargo,  and  was  proceeding  down  the 
Hoogly  river,  when  a  ship  was  seen  coming  up  the  river, 
bound  to  Calcutta.  “What  ship  and  from  where  ?”  shout¬ 
ed  Capt.  Lovett.  The  reply  was  drawled  out,  “The 
Dover,  170  days  from  Boston.”  The  first  news  of  the 
Dover  after  she  left  Boston  was  brought  to  Salem  by  the 
George  in  the  foregoing  report.  Such  were  some  of  the 
instances  of  sailing  ship  days,  now  no  more. 

Thomas  Williamson,  who  was  induced  to  try  a  voyage 
n  the  George,  in  the  hope  that  a  sea  trip  would  result 
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beneficially,  died  on  board  the  George^  of  consumption,  off 
Sand  Heads,  Feb.  12,  1833,  on  the  homeward  passage.  He 
was  off  duty  most  of  the  outward  passage,  and  was  in  the 
hospital  at  Calcutta  six  weeks.  When  the  George  sailed 
for  home  he  begged  Capt.  Lovett  to  take  him  and  not  to 
leave  him  there  alone  to  die.  His  request  was  granted. 

Eighteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  July  7,  1833,  for  Gibraltar,  Jona¬ 
than  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  master.  She  was  to  load  quicksilver 
for  South  America.  She  arrived  at  Gibraltar  July  27, 
and  remained  there  seven  months,  and  finding  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  a  cargo,  returned  to  Salem.  She  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  Feb.  28,  1834,  and  arrived  at  Salem  April  1. 
Passage  out,  20  days ;  home,  32  days,  both  good.  Voyage, 
eight  months,  twenty-five  days.  Duties,  $149.18. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  Beverly  ;  mate,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch,  Jr.;  second  mate,  William  H.  Allen,  Salem  ; 
supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem;  carpenter,  John 
Bums,  Salem;  seamen,  Henry  Warden  (New  York), 
Salem ;  William  Harris  and  Nathaniel  Lane,  Salem ; 
William  C.  Fauvell  (Baltimore),  Salem ;  James  Bates 
(Washington),  Salem ;  William  Upton,  Timothy  Green- 
leaf,  Henry  B.  Manning,  and  Perley  Z.  M.  P.  Putnam, 
Salem ;  John  James  (Anconia),  Salem  ;  Caleb  Buffum, 
Jr.,  and  Thomas  Brown,  Salem ;  steward,  John  Tucker, 
Salem;  cook,  John  G.  Powell,  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  merchandise  and  46  gal¬ 
lons  red  wine  from  Gibraltar. 

Nineteenth  Voyage. 

The  foregoing  voyage  not  proving  to  the  liking  of 
either  the  ship  or  the  owner,  she  was  returned  to  her  first 
love,  the  Calcutta  trade.  Sailed  from  Salem  July  30, 
1834,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  master.  Crossed  the 
Equator  Aug.  27,  28  days  out ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
Sept.  24,  56  days  out,  and  arrived  at  Sand  Heads  Nov. 
16, 109  days  from  Salem,  and  at  Calcutta  Nov.  19.  Left 
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SHIP  “ALFRED”  OF  SALEM 
Joseph  Felt.  Master.  Jacob  Gottfreid  Agge,  Mate. 

Frcm  a  copy  of  the  original  water^color  painting  by  Nicolai  Carmillieri, 
now  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 


SHIP  “AREATUS"  OF  BOSTON 
Built  at  Bristol,  Maine,  in  1837.  Lost  in  1850. 

From  a  painting  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
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Calcutta  Feb.  8,  1835 ;  Sand  Heads,  Feb.  12 ;  passed 
Cape  Good  Hope  April  5,  53  days  out ;  crossed  the  Equa¬ 
tor  April  29,  in  longitude  31.30  W.,  76  days  out,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Salem  May  25,  1835,  102  days  from  Sand  Heads. 
Voyage,  9  months,  25  days.  Duties,  $16,374.24. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  Beverly;  mate,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch,  Jr.,  Salem ;  second  mate,  William  H.  Allen, 
Salem ;  supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem ;  carpenter,  Eze- 
kiel  Goss  (Mendon),  Salem ;  seamen,  Daniel  Andrew, 
Salem  ;  John  Johnson  (Sweden),  Salem  ;  Stephen  Church, 
Beverly ;  James  Symonds  and  John  Hancock,  Salem ;  John 
Shurtleff  (Philadelphia),  Salem;  Oloff  Anderson  (Sweden), 
Salem;  Charles  E.  Flagg,  Beverly;  Custadia  M.  Vieira 
(Brazil),  Salem;  John  F.  Lovett,  Beverly;  Caleb  Buffum, 
Jr.,  Salem ;  Thomas  V.  Oliver  (Weathersfield,  Vt.), 
Salem  ;  steward,  John  Tucker,  Salem  ;  cook,  London  Ru- 
liff,  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  William  H.  Allen,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch,  Jr.,  Samuel  Barton,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr. 

Passengers  from  Calcutta,  Mr.  Haines,  Miss  Eliza 
Haines  and  servant,  John  W.  Kalon,  and  John  A.  Burn 
ham. 

The  George  did  not  always  wait  for  favorable  weather, 
when  ready  for  sea.  When  she  sailed  from  Salem  on  this 
voyage,  July  30,  at  2  P.  M.,  the  wind  was  east  and  the 
weather  thick  and  rainy. 

On  the  outward  passage  the  ship  averaged  five  and  a 
half  knots  an  hour,  and  the  distance  sailed  was  only  14,581 
miles  by  the  log. 


Twentieth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  June  16,  1835,  for  Calcutta,  Benja¬ 
min  Balch,  Jr.,  master.  Crossed  the  Equator  July  19,  33 
days  out ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Aug.  24,  69  days  out, 
and  arrived  at  Sand  Heads  Oct  7,  113  days  from  Salem. 
Left  Calcutta  Jan.  6 ;  Sand  Heads,  Jan.  9,  1836 ;  passed 
Cape  Good  Hope  March  4,  55  days  out ;  crossed  the  Equa- 
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tor  March  26,  in  longitude  28.34  W.,  77  days  out,  and 
arrived  at  Salem  April  20,  102  days’  passage.  Voyage, 
ten  months  and  four  days.  Duties,  $15,929.98. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Benjamin  Balch,  jr.,  Salem ;  mate,  William  H. 
Allen,  Salem ;  second  mate,  Stephen  Church,  Beverly  ; 
supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem;  carpenter,  Ezekiel 
Goss  (Mendon),  Salem ;  seaman  and  clerk,  Thomas  V. 
Oliver  (Weathersfield,  Vt),  Salem ;  seamen,  Philip  Man¬ 
ning,  Jr.,  Joseph  Trask  and  John  Patey,  Salem;  John 
Fisher  (London),  Salem ;  William  Shaw  (Liverpool), 
Salem ;  John  Murey  (Western  Islands),  Salem  ;  John 
Barnes  (Wilmington,  N.  C.),  Salem  ;  John  Messervy  and 
Augustus  Hitchens,  Salem;  Thomas  A.  Robbins,  Dan¬ 
vers. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  James  B.  Briggs,  Joseph 
W.  Peabody,  Benjamin  Balch,  Jr.,  William  H.  Allen, 
Samuel  Barton,  J.  Chamberlain. 

Previous  to  leaving  Calcutta  on  her  twentieth  voyage, 
the  Banian  merchants  of  that  port  presented  to  the  ship 
a  complete  and  beautiful  “freedom  suit"  of  silk  signals 
and  colors,  which  for  many  years  remained  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  late  Colonel  Francis  Peabody,  and  possibly 
may  still  be  in  existence.  When  the  ship  was  off  Cape 
Good  Hope,  February  22,  on  this  voyage,  guns  were  fired 
from  the  quarter,  the  vessel  was  dressed  from  stem  to 
stern  in  her  new  silk  colors,  and  a  general  jollification 
took  place,  all  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  George  spoke  in  the  Hoogly  river,  bound  up  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  the  ship  Treecott,  Capt.  Lindsey,  130  days  from 
Boston. 


Twenty-First  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  Aug.  5, 1836,  for  Calcutta,  Benjamin 
Balch,  Jr.,  master.  Arrived  at  Calcutta  about  Dec.  12. 
Left  Calcutta  Jan.  25,  1837  ;  Sand  Heads,  Jan.  30,  and 
arrived  at  Salem  May  17,  1837,  107  days  from  Sand 


From  Iho  original,  deposited  in  the  Essex  Institute  Museum,  by  his  grandchildren 
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Heads.  Voyage,  nine  months  and  twelre  days.  Duties, 
•17,043.29. 

Deposited  in  the  Essex  Institute  by  Frank  Balch,  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Broadhead  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Balch,  is  a 
silver  service  of  four  pieces,  which  was  presented  to 
Captain  Balch  for  his  humane  assistance  at  sea,  on  this 
voyage,  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  English  ship 
Heroine. 

Captain  Balch  was  on  the  passage  from  Salem  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  when  he  sighted,  on  November  16, 1836,  a  ship 
showing  signals  of  distress.  He  immediately  bore  down 
to  her,  and  found  her  to  be  the  Heroine.,  short  of  provis¬ 
ions,  and  bound  from  London  for  Calcutta,  with  passen¬ 
gers  aboard.  He  supplied  her  with  provisions  and  took 
some  of  the  passengers  aboard  the  George.  The  silver 
service  bears  the  names  of  the  passengers. 

A  Calcutta  paper  gives  the  particulars  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Captain  Balch  to  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  Heroine,  taken  from  the  log  book  of  the  Heroine  and 
republished  in  the  Salem  Register  of  May  29,  1837,  as 
follows  : 

“November  16,  1836,  at  6  A.  M.,  after  several  days  of 
anxious  watching,  we  at  last  observed  a  sail  about  ten 
miles  to  windward,  steering  the  same  as  ourselves,  N.  N. 
W.  The  ensign  and  signal,  ‘I  wish  to  speak  to  you,’ 
were  hoisted  in  conspicuous  parts.  The  stranger  now 
bears  towards  us.  Passengers  all  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
once  more  our  countenances  beamed  with  joy  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  assistance. 

“The  gallant  ship  came  most  beautifully  under  our 
stern,  and  her  commander  inquired  if  we  were  in  want  of 
assistance.  On  an  affirmative  reply  being  returned,  they 
hove  to  immediately.  We  then  read  on  her  stern,  ^George, 
Salem.’  The  Coccle  Shell  so  unwillingly  supplied  us  by 
the  Navarino  served  to  convey  the  second  mate  and  my¬ 
self  to  the  George,  Captain  Balch,  from  Salem  for  Cal¬ 
cutta,  out  103  days. 

“It  will  be  difficult  to  describe  the  kind  reception  we 
met  with  on  board  of  this  hospitable  American,  who  im¬ 
mediately  offered  whatever  we  required,  and  presently  her 
boat,  as  well  as  ours,  began  loading  with  flour,  biscuits. 
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bread,  salmon,  and  other  fish,  pork,  beef,  some  ropes,  and 
half  the  quantity  of  potatoes  remaining.  The  handsome 
manner  in  which  these  were  given  out  and  the  kind  feel¬ 
ing  shown  by  the  commander,  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Q-eorge  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  their  service. 
Even  our  own  men  were  supplied  by  the  American  crew 
with  tobacco,  cigars,  etc. 

“Captain  McCarthy’s  feelings  were  quite  overpowered, 
and  he  could  not  help  going  on  board  the  American  per¬ 
sonally  to  thank  them.  Myself  and  some  of  the  passen¬ 
gers,  who  were  particularly  anxious  to  get  up  to  Calcutta 
without  delay,  were  welcomed  and  most  handsomely  ac¬ 
commodated  by  the  captain,  the  chief  mate  (William 
Henry  Allen  of  Salem),  who  gave  up  his  cabin,  the  su¬ 
percargo  (James  B.  Briggs  of  Salem),  and  I  need  not  say 
much  to  convince  you  that  we  met  with  the  noblest  feel¬ 
ing  of  sympathy  and  kindness  during  the  few  days  we 
were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Balch.” 

The  Heroine  probably  arrived  at  Calcutta  all  right,  as 
no  further  mention  was  made  of  her,  and  all  that  she 
needed  when  the  Q-eorge  spoke  her  was  provisions.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  does  not  state  when  and 
where  the  presentation  was  made,  but  as  the  news  was 
first  published  in  a  Calcutta  paper,  the  inference  may  well 
be  drawn  that  it  took  place  in  that  city. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Benjamin  Balch,  Jr.;  mate,  William  H.  Allen, 
Salem ;  second  mate,  John  Barnes,  Salem ;  supercargo, 
James  B.  Briggs,  Salem  ;  seamen,  Henry  Johnson  (Balti¬ 
more),  Salem  ;  Winfield  Ricker  (Dover,  N.  H.),  Salem  ; 
Francis  Deneascho  (Genoa),  Salem ;  John  Stevenson 
(Hull,  Eng.),  Salem  ;  William  Richards,  Samuel  Benson 
and  Henry  B.  Silsbee,  Lynn  ;  David  Brown  (Thomaston, 
Me.),  Salem  ;  Francis  Pulsifer  (Salem),  Beverly  (he  was 
taken  sick,  and  Richard  Patterson  was  substituted) ;  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Trumbull  (Haverhill),  Salem  ;  Thomas  V.  Oliver 
( Weathersfield,  Vt.),  Salem ;  steward,  John  Tucker, 
Salem ;  cook.  Hazard  Fletcher  (Marblehead),  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  James  B.  Briggs,  Joseph 
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W.  Peabody,  Benjamin  Balch,  Jr.,  William  H.  Allen,  John 
Tucker,  Tucker  Daland,  Daniel  Perkins,  T.  V.  Oliver. 

After  her  twenty-first  voyage,  the  old  ship  was  sold  to 
Jefferson  Adams  and  Caleb  Smith,  and  was  fitted  for  a 
voyage  to  South  America.  She  sailed  from  Salem  Sept. 
24,  1837,  Jefferson  Adams,  master,  for  Pernambuco  and 
a  market.  She  arrived  at  Pernambuco  Nov.  4,  proceeded 
to  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  was  condemned  at  Rio 
Janeiro  previous  to  January  12,  1838,  and  sold  for  6000 
millreis,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  old  Salem  ship  Q-eorge, 
small  in  size,  but  great  in  achievement. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  copy  of  a  note  written  to 
him  many  years  ago  by  the  late  George  B.  Foster,  which 
reads  as  follows:  “When  Captain  Peabody  decided  to 
sell  the  ship  in  1837,  her  former  oflScers  got  up  a  fishing 
party,  and  with  other  friends,  one  summer  morning  in 
June  or  July,  1837,  went  down  the  harbor  in  the  yacht 
Caravan,  and  caught  a  fine  mess  of  cod  and  haddock.  At 
noon  they  boarded  the  George  at  her  anchorage,  and  with 
the  addition  of  another  party  from  the  shore.  Tucker 
Daland,  the  clerks  from  the  counting  room,  supercargoes, 
captains,  and  other  officers  of  former  years,  had  a  glorious 
dinner  on  the  old  ship.  Captain  Balch,  Captain  Endicott, 
Captain  Briggs,  Captain  William  H.  Allen,  and  other 
officers,  myself  and  other  friends,  were  present.  One  in 
particular  I  recall  (the  relative  of  the  man  who  made  up 
his  mind,  if  Colonel  Leslie,  at  North  Bridge,  in  February, 
1775,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  on  Robert  Foster  and 
his  party,  who  ‘hoisted  the  Draw,’  to  clinch  him  around 
the  waist  and  jump  overboard  with  him),  whose  brilliant 
fun  kept  the  party  in  royal  spirits  all  day.  I  well  remem- 
ber  when  the  George  sailed  from  Salem  on  her  last  voyage. 
We  watched  her  departure  as  that  of  an  old  friend,  which 
she  was,  and  one  very  dear  to  us  all,  because  of  the  mem¬ 
ories  that  clustered  around  her.  It  was  a  day  of  sorrow 
in  Salem.” 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  several 
voyages  of  the  George,  her  entrances  at  the  Salem  Custom 
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House,  the  names  of  her  commanders,  and  the  amount  of 
duties  paid  on  her  several  cargoes : 


Date 

Captain 

Duties 

Jane  13, 1816, 

William  Haskell, 

$48,272.07 

Sept.,  1817, 

Thomas  West, 

48,968.72 

April,  1819, 

•t  « 

44,519.45 

May,  1820, 

<(  tt 

38,239.42 

April,  1821, 

Samuel  Endicott, 

21,940.39 

April,  1822, 

a  ii 

17,257.91 

April,  1823, 

««  << 

21,910.96 

May,  1824, 

it 

28,082.63 

May,  1825, 

Thomas  M.  Saunders, 

69,778.66 

May,  1826, 

ti  ii 

47,931.53 

May,  1827, 

Samuel  Endicott, 

42,915.57 

May,  1828, 

Thomas  M.  Saunders, 

21,875.72 

June,  1829, 

il  ii  ii 

21,055.68 

May,  1830, 

Samuel  Endicott, 

42,915.57 

May,  1831, 

ii  ii 

44,933.48 

April,  1832, 

Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr., 

60,386  20 

May,  1833, 

ii  if  ii  ii 

17,162.94 

April,  1834  (Gibraltar), 

ii  ii  ii  ii 

149.18 

May,  1835, 

ii  ii  ii  ii 

16,374.24 

April,  1836, 

Benjamin  Balch,  Jr., 

15,929.98 

May,  1837, 

ii  ii  ii 

17,043.29 

Total,  1651,743.32 

A  glance  at  the  George  will  be  of  interest  at  this  time. 
Her  length,  beam,  and  depth  of  hold  have  been  before 
stated,  but  the  following  was  related  to  the  writer  in  the 
course  of  an  evening  by  the  late  Captain  Thomas  M. 
Saunders  and  Captain  Charles  H.  Allen  :  “The  deck  was 
one  unbroken  sweep  from  the  bow  to  the  stern.  The  only 
house  on  it  was  the  “doctor’s  office”  (galleyV  Forward 
was  the  old-fashioned  windlass,  which  required  all  hands 
to  weigh  anchor  ;  also  the  forecastle,  companionway.  Aft 
was  the  long  tiller,  wheels  not  being  in  use  in  those  days, 
and  the  cabin  companionway.  There  were  but  two  hatches, 
and  through  them  were  lowered  and  hoisted  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  cargo. 

“All  of  the  cables,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  the 
starboard  anchor,  were  made  of  rope,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  ship  had  made  many  voyages  that  the  chain  was  car- 
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ried.  One  cannot  help  being  amazed  as  he  compares,  in 
his  mind’s  eye,  this  world-trotter  with  any  of  the  modern 
clippers  of  later  years,  any  one  of  which  she  could  out¬ 
sail.  The  latter  had  magnificent  cabins,  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished,  and  spacious  forecastles,  galley  and  other  housest 
fitted  with  conveniences,  on  deck. 

“Below : — Aft  was  the  cabin,  divided  by  a  single  parti¬ 
tion,  the  forward  part  being  used  for  the  dining  room. 
Opening  from  this  were  the  “staterooms”  of  the  captain, 
mate,  and  supercargo.  In  the  after  cabin  was  the  second 
mate’s  stateroom,  by  far  the  pleasantest  on  the  ship.  The 
officer  could  stand  in  the  middle  of  it  and  obtain  a  fine 
view  through  the  two  large  stem  windows  of  the  rolling, 
tumbling,  never  quiet  ocean.  Just  forward  of  the  cabin 
were  the  steward’s  and  store  rooms. 

“Then  came  the  ‘’tween  decks’  space,  forward  of  which 
was  the  forecastle,  with  its  bunks  for  the  crew.  When 
the  ship  was  in  ballast  trim,  ‘Jack’  would  sling  his  ham¬ 
mock  in  the  ‘’tween  decks,’  but  when  the  vessel  was  load¬ 
ed  there  was  no  connection  between  the  cabin  and  fore¬ 
castle,  excepting  by  going  up  on  deck.  As  one  left  the 
ship  be  noticed  that  she  bad  painted  ports,  and  those, 
with  the  peculiar  rake  of  her  masts,  gave  her  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  man-of-war.” 

An  important  member  of  the  ship’s  comjmny  was  a  very 
large  black  and  white  cat,  that  the  crew  named  “George,” 
because  that  name  fitted  the  feline.  “George”  made 
three  voyages  in  the  ship — the  second,  third  and  fourth. 
On  the  fifth  voyage  be  was  taken  aboard  the  ship,  but 
somehow  made  his  escape.  The  morning  after  the  ship 
sailed  he  was  found  sitting  on  the  doorstep  of  the  bouse 
of  Second  Mate  Thomas  M.  Saunders.  When  the  ship 
returned,  “George”  was  away  on  a  voyage  to  Cape  Good 
Hope,  having  been  borrowed  by  the  master.  The  sixth 
voyage  was  made  without  him,  but  when  the  ship  started 
on  her  seventh  voyage  the  cat,  which  had  in  the  meantime 
been  at  the  home  of  Mate  Saunders,  was  again  taken 
aboard  the  George,  and  this  time  was  perfectly  contented 
to  remain.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  crew,  and 
he  had  free  range  of  the  whole  ship,  and,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  his  right 
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there  was  none  to  dispute.  At  sea,  he  would  go  over 
the  ship  into  the  channel,  in  good  weather,  watch  his 
chance,  and  catch  a  flying  fish  for  a  repast,  after  which 
he  would  sprawl  himself  on  deck  and  go  sound  asleep. 
In  port  at  Calcutta,  he  never  offered  to  leave  the  ship, 
but  would  often  go  up  the  mast  and  out  on  the  yards  and 
watch  the  men  at  work.  On  the  seventh  voyage  he  be¬ 
came  poisoned  in  some  way,  and  died.  Requies  cat  in 
pace ! 

The  writer  never  learned  that  the  ship  ran  short  of 
food,  but  the  supply  of  firewood  on  the  second  voyage,  on 
the  homeward  passage,  fell  shy.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  the  cook  was  taken  sick,  and  a  sailor  being  obliged 
to  take  his  place,  the  natural  result  was  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel.  By  the  strictest  economy,  however, 
and  by  being  put  on  allowance,  the  stock  lasted  until  the 
ship  reached  Salem. 

Frequent  reference  in  these  articles  has  been  made  to 
the  crack  sailing  of  the  ship.  Captain  Saunders,  in  his 
twelve  voyages  from  boy  to  master,  never  saw  her  beaten. 
“Yet,”  he  said  to  the  writer,  “I  never  knew  her  to  make 
over  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  for  at  that  rate  she  would 
bury  herself  in  the  sea,  and  sail  had  to  be  shortened,  for 
nothing  was  being  gained.  In  light  winds  she  would  fan 
along  when  others  were  at  a  standstill.  The  largest  day’s 
work  that  I  ever  knew  her  to  roll  up  was  250  miles. 
Some  extreme  clipper  ships  are  recorded  as  having  made 
in  a  day  from  350  to  400  miles,  but  none  of  them,  not 
one,  has  ever  excelled  her  passage  of  41  days  from  Cape 
Good  Hope  to  a  North  Atlantic  port  (22  from  St.  Helena 
and  19  from  the  Equator).  And  where  can  be  found  a 
better  average  of  21  round  voyages  between  Calcutta  and 
the  United  States  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  passages  from  Salem  to  the  Equa¬ 
tor  appear  i-ather  long,  but  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  George  almost  always  left  home  at  the  time 
of  year  when  calms  and  light  airs  prevailed  between 
those  points.  That  fact  considered,  the  passages,  even 
then,  are  good. 

The  George  was  almost  invariably  piloted  to  sea  by 
Captain  Joseph  Perkins,  father  and  son,  and  from  sea  to 
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port  by  Captain  Perkins  or  Captain  Ambrose  Martin. 
The  shipkeeper  for  the  first  two  voyages  was  Captain 
Thomas  Phippen,  and  for  most  of  her  later  voyages 
Philip  Manning. 

Her  officers  and  sailors  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
for  seamanship,  and  Ephraim  Emmerton,  when  super¬ 
cargo,  wrote,  “All  of  the  crew  are  skilled  in  lunars  and 
navigation,  and  the  cook  only,  an  African,  cannot  read 
or  write.”  At  the  time  of  their  ceasing  to  follow  the 
sea,  of  those  who  used  “to  hand,  reef,  and  steer”  aboard 
of  her,  45  ranked  as  captains,  20  as  mates,  and  six  as 
second  mates,  and  quite  a  number  as  supercargoes.  The 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  culinary  department  were 
eminently  trustworthy  and  unexcelled  in  any  particular, 
while  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  always  as  white  as  snow,  for 
it  was  not  carpeted,  the  polished  brass  work,  and  the 
exquisite  neatness  of  the  cabin,  testified  to  the  diligence 
and  pride  of  the  stewards. 

In  a  note  written  by  the  late  Hon.  Henry  L.  Williams, 
a  former  mayor  of  Salem,  he  states  that  Joseph  Peabody 
built  26  vessels — 12  ships,  11  brigs,  and  3  schooners,  and 
he  owned  at  various  times  59  vessels,  as  follows : 

Ships  (19) — Franklin,  Cincinnatus,  Sally,  Augustus, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Francis,  Janus,  Glide,  George,  China,  Cath¬ 
erine,  Sumatra,  Eclipse,  Naples,  Lotus,  Duxbury,  Car¬ 
thage,  Isaac  Hicks,  and  New  Jersey. 

Barque  (one) — Pallas. 

Brigs  (28) — Alonzo,  Welcome  Return,  Sally,  Betsey, 
Three  Brothers,  Three  Friends,  Neptune,  Resolution, 
Catherine,  Augusta,  George,  Rotund,  Levant,  Speed, 
Superb,  Cossack,  Dawn,  Canton,  Pioneer,  Amazon,  Niag¬ 
ara,  Roque,  Cambrian,  Hope,  Jason,  Leander,  Acorn,  and 
Mexican. 

Schooners  (nine) — Equality,  Cynthia,  Fishhawk,  John, 
Nabby,  Hazard,  Tiger,  Hunter,  and  Tabitba. 

Sloops  (two) — Merrimack  Packet  and  Lively. 

Mr.  Peabody  imported  from  Calcutta,  between  1807 
and  1840,  4554  chests  of  Bengal  indigo,  about  1,500,000 
pounds  of  which  the  ship  Q-eorge  brought  in  17  voyages, 
3283  chests,  about  755,000  pounds. 
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He  shipped  about  6500  men,  and  his  ships  made,  among 
others,  47  voyages  to  St.  Petersburg,  38  to  Calcutta,  32 
to  Sumatra,  and  17  to  Canton.  He  promoted  to  captains 
in  his  employ  36  men  who  entered  his  service  as  boys. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  his  vessels  made  20  voyages 
to  the  North  of  Europe,  20  to  Mediterranean  ports,  and 
many  to  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  Main,  and  along  our 
coast.  He  was  also  largely  engaged  in  a  Northwest  Coast 
Trading  and  Navigation  company.  He  died  Jan.  5, 1844, 
and  his  venerable  form  and  dignified  presence  are  remem¬ 
bered  to-day. 

Captain  William  Haskell. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  learn  something 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  George  on  her  many  voy¬ 
ages  between  Salem  and  the  East  Indies,  and  first  will  be 
presented  a  sketch  of  the  original  commander,  Captain 
William  Haskell. 

From  a  paper  on  “Descendants  of  William  Haskell  of 
Gloucester,”  by  Ulysses  G.  Haskell  of  Beverly,  published 
in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol¬ 
ume  32,  the  writer  learns  that  Captain  Haskell  was  born 
in  Ipswich,  in  March,  1768,  the  son  of  Mark  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Ingersoll)  Haskell,  and  he  died  in  St.  Jago,  Cuba, 
April  26,  1833,  aged  65  years. 

He  was  mate  of  the  ship  Cincinnatut,  owned  by  Joseph 
Peabody,  on  a  voyage  between  Salem  and  Sumatra,  1802- 
1803,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Endicott,  Sr. 
The  ship  loaded  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  for  Salem,  but  on 
the  way  home  put  into  the  Isle  of  France  for  provisions. 
There  Captain  Endicott  was  offered  a  sum  for  his  cargo, 
much  higher  than  he  would  receive  for  it  in  Salem,  the 
cargo  to  be  delivered  in  France  at  the  owner’s  risk. 

In  July,  1803,  when  north  of  the  Equator  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  Cincinnatue  was  met  by  five  English  men- 
of-war,  and  was  ordered  to  come  alongside  of  the  com¬ 
modore’s  ship.  Captain  Endicott  was  ordered  aboard,  but 
before  leaving  the  Oincinnatui  he  handed  a  bag  containing 
the  ship’s  cargo  accounts,  with  instructions  to  Mr.  Haskell 
to  sink  it  in  case  the  ship  should  be  searched,  because  if 
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the  ship  was  found  to  contain  cargo  for  a  French  port,  she 
would  be  confiscated. 

The  British  officers  came  aboard  and  began  a  search  of 
the  ship,  and  at  a  signal  from  Captain  Endicott,  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  cabin  bell,  Mr.  Haskell  cut  the  line  holding  the 
bag,  which  was  hidden  in  the  rudder  case,  and  the  bag 
and  contents  sunk.  The  English  officers  finding  nothing 
contraband  aboard,  allowed  Captain  Endicott  to  proceed, 
firat  notifying  him  that  England  and  France  were  at  war, 
that  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  full  of  war  vessels,  and  that 
all  French  ports  were  blockaded.  Captain  Endicott  then 
came  straight  to  Salem  with  his  cargo,  and  arrived  here 
in  September,  1803. 

On  the  next  voyages  of  the  ship,  in  1803,  1804,  1805, 
and  1806,  Captain  Haskell  was  in  command.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1807,  Mr.  Peabody  gave  him  command  of  his  new 
ship  Francit,  but  owing  to  the  embargo,  the  ship  did  not 
leave  Salem  for  two  years.  When  she  did  sail  the  Franci$ 
was  the  first  vessel  to  leave  Salem  on  a  voyage  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Cape  Good  Hope  after  the  embargo  of  1809.  He 
commanded  the  Francii  on  other  voyages,  and  probably 
other  vessels,  before  being  placed  in  command  of  the 
G-eorge.  He  joined  E^sex  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  March 
10,  1808,  and  the  old  Salem  Marine  Society  October  31, 
1806.  He  was  a  privateersman  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Captain  Thomas  West. 

Captain  Thomas  West  died  at  his  home,  125  Essex 
street,  Salem,  Jan.  24, 1849.  He  was  76  years  old,  and 
had  served  as  a  privateersman  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Captain  Samuel  Endicott. 

Captain  Samuel  Endicott  died  in  Beverly,  Jan.  28,  1872, 
in  his  79th  year.  He  was  born  in  Beverly,  July  18, 1793, 
the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Holt)  Endicott,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathan  Holt  of  Danvers.  Capt. 
Endicott  was  in  the  seventh  line  of  direct  descent  from 
Gov.  John  Endicott.  He  was  mate  with  Capt.  Thomas 
West,  and  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  ship,  being 
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master  from  1820  to  1824,  and  again  in  1827,  1830,  and 
1831. 


Captain  Thomas  M.  Saunders. 

In  an  illustrated  volume,  entitled  “A  Record  of  the 
First  Fifty  Years  of  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  at  Salem,” 
the  late  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul  wrote  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  sketch  of  Captain  Thomas  M.  Saunders  : 

“Captain  Thomas  Mason  Saunders  was  born  June  11, 
1795,  possibly  in  the  brick  house  numbered  260  Essex 
street,  and  now  known  as  “The  Rainville.”  The  house 
had  belonged  to  his  great-grandfather,  Philip  Saunders, 
and  passed  from  him  to  his  sun  Daniel,  who  was  living  at 
the  birth  of  Thomas.  There  is  little  certainty  about  the 
place  of  his  birth.  His  family  at  one  time  occupied  the 
Joseph  Jenkins  Knapp  house,  which  stood  on  Essex 
street,  between  Curtis  and  Orange  streets,  and  has  since 
then  been  removed  around  the  corner,  being  now  num¬ 
bered  5  on  Curtis  street.  They  also  lived  at  one  time  in 
the  quaint  old  Morgan  house,  numbered  358  Essex  street, 
in  which  Captain  Saunders  and  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Ml’S.  Stevens,  have  owned  shares,  and  in  which  Wash¬ 
ington  is  thought  to  have  visited  the  Clarkes  in  1756. 
The  house  is  employed  as  an  illustration  in  the  elaborate 
Pickering  Genealogy  and  in  the  Institute  Memoir  of 
Frederick  Townsend  Ward.  Captain  Saunders  must  have 
been  bom  in  one  of  these  three  houses. 

“His  father,  Daniel  Saunders,  Jr.,  a  well-known  master 
mariner  of  Salem,  encountered,  in  1792,  terrible  seafaring 
experiences,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  a  biographical 
narrative  of  what  he  endured  at  the  cruel  hands  of  the 
Arabs  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  of  his  thrilling 
escape.  The  book,  printed  by  Cushing  at  Salem  in  1794, 
is  entitled  “A  Journal  of  the  Travels  and  Sufferings  of 
Daniel  Saunders,  Jr.,  a  Mariner  upon  Board  the  Ship 
Commerce  of  Boston,  cast  away  near  Cape  Morebet,  on 
the  Coast  of  Arabia,  July  10, 1792.” 

The  catastrophe,  which  happened  just  before  the  birth 
of  Captain  Thomas  Saunders,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
here.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  story :  The  father  sailed 
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from  Salem  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  May  4,  1791,  as 
second  mate  of  the  Derby  snow  Q-rand  Sachem,  Captain 
Jonathan  Carnes,  master,  proceeding  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  he  arrived  August  30,  and  quit  the  snow,  preferring 
a  place  as  able  seaman  on  the  ship  Commerce,  of  Boston, 
Captain  John  Leach  in  command.  Captain  Carnes  taking 
in  exchange  a  seaman  from  the  Commerce.  Reaching 
Madras,  March  25,  1792,  Captain  Leach  turned  the  ship 
over  to  a  Captain  Johnson,  a  stranger  to  the  coast.  Bad 
weather  prevailed.  Says  the  log :  “Sailed  for  Bombay  ; 

.  .  .  Ship  lost,  July  10,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  ; 
grounded  two  or  three  miles  from  shore  at  3  A.  M.,  on  a 
dark  night.”  The  nearest  port  having  European  trade 
was  Muskat.  Travelling  fifty-one  days  on  foot,  without 
supplies,  in  reaching  Muskat,  the  party  of  twenty-seven — 
nineteen  blacks  and  eight  whites,  all  who  bad  succeeded 
in  getting  ashore — three  others  had  been  drowned — were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  dropping  out  from 
exhaustion,  one  by  one,  the  surviving  remnant  of  them 
encountered  every  peril,  privation,  terror  and  distress, 
which  human  beings  could  possibly  survive.  The  sun’s 
rays  were  at  times  so  hot  that  camels  refused  to  move, 
and  the  scorching  sand  blistered  the  bare  feet  by  day, 
while  it  furnished  them  a  welcome  and  the  only  covering 
for  their  rest  at  night.  Stripped  of  their  clothes,  without 
hats  to  shield  them  from  the  midday  sun,  their  flesh  the 
prey  of  vermin,  for  days  without  drink,  their  only  food 
dry,  salted  shark’s  meat,  onions,  crabs,  and  dates  ;  sleep¬ 
ing  under  the  stars,  or  pressing  on  by  night  that  they 
might  spare  themselves  the  ardor  and  glare  of  the  sand 
and  the  terrible  potency  of  the  sun ;  strangers  to  the  re¬ 
freshing  sight  of  grass,  no  rain  for  fifty  days  of  cloudless 
sky,  a  month  without  a  razor  or  a  comb,  the  bondmen  of 
land  pirates,  roving  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  of  men,  yet  afraid  to  sleep  under  a  roof,  who  scorn 
to  abide  continuously  on  a  single  spot  of  earth,  their  name 
for  the  ocean  the  ‘water  desert,’  untaught  children  of 
nature’s  waste  places,  who  live  on  rice,  dates  soaked  in 
kurds,  no  eggs,  no  poultry,  meat  for  their  great  feasts 
only,  a  kid,  or  perhaps  a  camel  calf,  for  nuptial  ceremo¬ 
nies  or  funereal  rites,  and  for  the  general  consumption 
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i*at8,  lizards,  snakes  and  locusts, — with  such  surroundings 
this  was  the  life,  if  bare  endurance  can  be  accounted  life, 
which  the  survivora  of  that  unspeakable  tragedy  sustained. 
One  after  another  they  perished  by  the  wayside,  until,  at 
the  close  of  August,  the  eight  survivors  of  the  twenty- 
seven  dragged  themselves  into  Muskat,  as  their  chronicler. 
Captain  Saunders,  hopefully  and  quaintly  says,  ‘once 
more  placed  in  a  situation  to  seek  a  living  in  this  varie¬ 
gated,  troublesome  world.  ” 

The  mother  of  Captain  Thomas  Saunders  was  Sarah 
Phippen  Gill,  a  granddaughter  of  Deacon  David  Phippen, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Fitzpens  of  Dorset.  Cap¬ 
tain  Saunders  grew  up  with  his  sisters,  being  the  only 
son  of  his  father,  who  died  before  1810,  a  wreck  in 
health  and  fortune,  and  of  a  devoted  mother,  who  se¬ 
cured  a  modest  competency  for  the  family  by  teaching  a 
private  school  in  the  Morgan  House.  Circumstances  fos¬ 
tered  a  manly  independence  in  the  boy  before  he  left 
school.  His  sisters  were  Sarah,  who  married  Captain 
Emery  Johnson,  and  Eliza,  who  married  John  Stevens,  a 
Salem  tradesman.  The  grandfather  of  Captain  Thomas 
Saunders,  Captain  Daniel  Saunders,  Senior,  had  married, 
in  1770,  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Jonathan  Peele, 
whose  mother  was  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Thomas  Mason,  by  his  wife.  Preserved  Lambert.  Philip, 
the  father  of  Daniel,  Senior,  with  Mary  Elkins,  his  wife, 
lie  buried  just  on  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  Other  kindred  rest  in  the  old  Charter  street 
ground. 

In  early  life  Thomas  Mason  Saunders  had  learned  the 
calling  of  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Essex  Register^ 
but,  preferring  the  wild  freedom  of  the  ocean  to  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  printing  case,  he  abandoned  that  vocation 
to  follow  the  sea.  His  first  voyage  was  with  Captain 
Nathaniel  Phippen,  in  the  brig  Betsey^  sailing  in  1811 
from  Salem  to  Matanzas  and  return.  He  next  shipped,  in 
1812,  in  the  Peabody  brig  Levant,  from  Salem  for  Havana 
and  back.  Like  so  many  of  his  townsmen,  he  sturdily 
worked  his  way  from  forecastle  to  quarterdeck.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  when  war  broke  out,  he  joined  the  Essex 
Coast  Guard,  but  left  it  to  sail  as  mate,  under  Captain 
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Joseph  Ropes,  in  the  Crowninshield’s  famous  privateer 
America  on  her  first  cruise,  and,  after  some  months  of  un¬ 
varying  success,  he  re-enlisted,  with  a  dozen  of  his  fel¬ 
lows,  for  the  second  cruise.  All  of  the  squad,  save  Sam¬ 
uel  Hutchinson  and  he  abandoned  the  America  and  shipped 
on  board  a  Portsmouth  privateer,  which  sailed  from  that 
port  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  He  next  shipped  on 
Joseph  Peabody’s  brig  Speed  for  Havanna,  and,  on  his 
second  trip  in  her,  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate  and 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  ^rmuda.  At  th(B  close 
of  the  war  he  sailed  before  the  mast.  May  23,  1816,  on 
the  first  voyage  of  Captain  Peabody’s  favorite  ship  Q-eorge, 
named  for  his  third  son,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Haskell.  In  her  he  made  a  round  dozen  of  wonder¬ 
ful  Calcutta  voyages,  rising  through  every  grade  of  ser¬ 
vice  from  able  seaman  to  master,  and  commanding  her  on 
her  four  passages  in  the  years  1824,  1825,  1827,  1828. 
Neither  Captain  Saunders  nor  Captain  Endicott,  nor  any 
mariner  who  trod  the  George'c  decks — they  were  of  the 
best  blood  of  Essex  County — ever  tired  of  sounding  the 
praises  of  that  ocean  greyhound.  She  went  and  came 
with  the  regularity  of  a  shuttle,  her  crews  wore  uniform, 
her  discipline  was  worthy  of  a  man-of-war,  and  Captain 
Peabody,  on  being  rowed  down  the  harbor  to  welcome  her 
return  from  a  long  voyage,  with  a  cargo  of  the  nature  of 
which  he  knew  nothing, — there  was  neither  cable  nor 
wireless  then,  and  the  George  sailed  faster  than  a  letter 
could  be  dispatched, — when  he  learned  that  Captain  En¬ 
dicott  had  shrewdly  and  wisely,  but  without  orders,  filled 
her  hold,  saluted  that  trusted  navigator  with  the  hearty 
ejaculation,  “You  have  made  my  fortune.” 

“To  have  sailed  as  master  of  the  George  was  among 
the  distinctions  of  Salem  seamanship,  and  Captain  Saun¬ 
ders  ranked  with  the  best  of  commanders.  The  life  of 
the  ship  was  twenty- two  years,  and  Captain  Saunders 
sailed  in  her,  as  boy  and  man,  on  more  than  half  of  her 
voyages.  Her  average  outward-bound  passage  to  Calcutta 
was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days,  and  her  homeward- 
bound  passage  averaged  one  hundred  and  three  days. 
Captain  Saunders,  in  1826,  navigated  the  George  from 
Salem  to  Sand  Heads  in  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  and,  in 
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1827,  he  brought  her  home  in  ninety-eight  days.  The 
ship  won  her  freedom  suit  on  her  last  voyage,  when  she 
was  presented  with  a  fine  set  of  silk  colors  by  the  Banian 
merchants  of  Calcutta.  This  was  in  1836-7.  Forty-five 
graduates  of  this  training  school  became  masters  of  ships, 
and  twenty-six  others  became  mates. 

“In  the  Derby  employ.  Captain  Saunders  commanded 
at  sundry  times  the  ship  Mt.  Vernon,  the  Georgia,  and  the 
Briggt  Brothert,  and  in  the  Whites’  employ  he  commanded 
the  barque  Eliza.  He  sailed  his  last  voyage  in  the  ship 
Arab,  from  Boston  to  Calcutta  and  back,  as  supercargo,  in 
1840. 

The  circumstances  of  his  quitting  Captain  Peabody’s 
employ  and  of  his  chartering  the  Georgia  for  himself  and 
a  few  friends,  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  Tucker 
Daland  was  then  in  the  management  of  the  Peabody 
counting  room,  and,  during  a  period  of  depression,  sug¬ 
gested  a  reduction  of  pay.  Captain  Saunders  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  started  for  Boston  by  the  next  conveyance,  and, 
before  his  return,  had  become  a  merchant  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count. 

“Captain  Saunders  was  a  man  of  the  most  genial  tem¬ 
per,  and  while  far  from  garrulous,  was  a  facile  talker  and 
made  his  conversation  most  entertaining  to  young  and  old, 
to  those  who  had,  like  him,  as  well  as  to  those  who  had 
not,  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  world  at  large. 
His  descriptions  of  seafaring  exf>eriences  in  the  East 
seemed  to  unfold  Oriental  life  like  a  panorama  before  the 
listener.  He  was  a  ready  and  elegant  penman,  and  made 
charts  in  red  and  black  ink  of  his  voyages  around  the 
world,  some  of  which  adorned  the  walls  of  his  dining¬ 
room  and  some  of  which  are  preserved.  Having  quit  the 
sea  when  he  was  but  forty-five,  he  passed  a  long  life 
amongst  his  friends  at  home,  living  alw’ays  in  the  house 
so  much  identified  with  him,  and  busying  himself  with  the 
occupations  of  his  garden  and  of  a  delightful  social  and 
family  life.  He  married,  in  May,  1823,  Eveline  Allen  of 
Manchester,  a  daughter  of  Captain  William  Allen,  and  a 
half-sister  of  Captain  Charles  H.  Allen  of  Salem.  His 
wife,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  weeks,  died  October  31, 
1879. 
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“Captain  Saunders  died  in  his  86th  year,  after  a  week’s 
illness,  the  only  illness  of  his  life,  August  19,  1879.  His 
children  were  three  sons,  and  he  outlived  them  all.  The 
sons,  who  all  followed  the  sea,  were  George  Mason,  Charles 
Franklin,  and  Edward  Allen. 

“Captain  Saunders  had  been  a  youthful  parishioner  of 
Doctor  Bentley,  and  was  an  attendant  at  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  old  East  Church  on  Essex  street,  and,  later, 
at  the  newer  house  of  worship  on  Washington  Square. 
With  no  taste  for  public  life,  he  yet  allowed  himself  to 
be  chosen  to  the  Common  Council  for  the  years  1844  and 
1845,  and  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the  years  1846, 
’47,  and  ’48.  Some  of  the  duplicate  log  books,  which 
membership  in  the  East  India  Marine  Society  required  of 
him,  as  of  every  shipmaster,  are  preserved  in  the  Society’s 
collection.  He  joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in 
1826.” 

Captain  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr. 

Captain  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  died  in  Beverly,  April 
4,  1882.  He  went  to  sea  when  15  years  of  age.  At  19 
he  became  second  mate  of  the  George,  and  he  made  nine 
voyages  in  her,  the  last  four  as  commander.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Dane  Street  Church,  Beverly,  47  years. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  the  fish¬ 
ing  business,  and  he  was  always  noted  for  his  promptness 
and  fidelity  in  fulfilling  all  his  obligations.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Miss  Annie  F.  Lovett  of  Beverly. 

Captain  Benjamin  Balch,  Jr. 

Captain  Benjamin  Balch,  Jr.,  was  a  son  of  the  late  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch,  who  for  many  years  was  a  watchmaker  and 
jeweler  in  Salem.  The  son  early  went  to  sea,  and,  in 
1829,  was  mate  of  the  ship  Glide,  which  was  totally 
wrecked  at  the  Fiji  Islands.  All  of  the  crew,  excepting 
a  few,  were  killed.  He  was  held  by  the  natives,  at  that 
time  utterly  barbarous,  for  over  two  years.  They  curious¬ 
ly  tattooed  his  hands,  feet,  and  portions  of  his  body,  and 
the  colors  held  bright  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  story 
is  told  in  a  small  book  entitled  “The  Wreck  of  the  Glide.” 
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Hot  and  unhealthy  climates  broke  down  his  constitution, 
and  he  was  an  invalid  several  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  late  David  Moore  Balch,  a  distinguished  chemist 
of  California,  who  died  several  months  ago,  and  of  the 
late  £.  Frank  Balch,  so  long  agent  of  the  Naumkeag 
Steam  Cotton  Company,  Salem.  A  sketch  of  Captain 
Balch  is  printed  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  Volume  VIII. 


First  Officer. 

Jacob  Gottfried  Agge,  the  first  oflBcer  of  the  ship  on 
the  first  and  second  voyages,  was  born  in  Carlscrona,  Swe¬ 
den.  Just  when  he  came  to  Salem  the  writer  knoweth 
not,  but  before  he  was  mate  of  the  George  he  held  the 
same  position  on  the  shij)  Alfred,  Captain  Joseph  Felt,  on 
a  voyage  to  Marseilles.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Gale  of 
Marblehead  in  1803,  and  he  died  in  Salem  in  January, 
1832,  of  typhoid  fever.  The  late  Jacob  Agge,  who  for 
many  years  carried  on  the  blacksmith  business  in  South 
Salem,  and  who  is  well  remembered  by  older  Salem  peo¬ 
ple,  was  his  son.  William  Agge  and  the  Misses  Anna  A., 
Chattarina  W.,  and  Emily  M.  Agge  of  Linden  street,  are 
his  grandchildren,  and  in  their  home  hangs  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  ship  Alfred. 

Second  Officer. 

Charles  Henry  Allen  left  the  ship  after  his  fifth  voyage. 
He  was  born  in  Salem,  July  31, 1810,  in  the  Wellman  house, 
still  standing,  on  the  corner  of  Hardy  and  Derby  streets. 
He  was  the  son  of  Captain  William  Allen,  a  shipmaster. 
Oct.  10,  1826,  he  shipped  as  a  green  hand  on  the  brig 
Mida»,  owned  by  Stephen  W.  Shepard,  whose  counting 
room  he  left  to  go  to  sea.  He  arrived  home  June  15, 
1827,  the  vessel  having  been  sold  during  the  voyage.  He 
then  joined  the  George,  as  a  light  hand,  and  made  five 
voyages  in  her,  the  last  two  as  second  mate.  He  made 
two  voyages  in  the  brig  Leander,  Capt.  James  Silver,  one 
to  Smyrna  and  the  other  to  Matanzas,  between  voyages  in 
the  George.  Leaving  the  George,  he  became  mate  of  the 
ship  Brookline,  Captain  George  Pierce,  owned  by  Stephen 
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C.  Phillips,  making  a  double  voyage  in  her  between  Salem, 
Batavia,  Whampoa,  Hamburg,  Batavia  (second  time), 
Manila,  Whampoa,  Manila  and  New  York,  being  absent 
thirty-three  months.  He  next  commanded  the  Brookline, 
the  ship  Eliza,  ship  St  Paul,  in  which  he  made  five  voy¬ 
ages,  the  ship  Syren,  and  the  ship  Shirley,  all  of  Salem. 
He  spent  thirty-three  years  and  six  months  abroad,  made 
twenty-two  voyages  to  India,  fifteen  as  master,  four  to 
other  countries,  and  went  around  the  world  three  times. 
He  never  used  tobacco  or  liquor  in  his  life.  He  died  in 
Salem,  May  28,  1 899,  in  his  89tb  year. 

Supercargoes. 

Daniel  Hopkins  Mansfield,  who  was  the  first  supercargo 
of  the  ship,  died  in  Salem,  Dec.  24,  1874,  aged  73  years. 
He  joined  the  ship  at  Pernambuco,  and  was  then  only  14 
years  of  age.  He  followed  the  sea  long  after  leaving  the 
George,  and  was  master  in  the  African  trade,  sailing  sev¬ 
eral  voyages  as  commander  of  the  barque  Emily  Wilder. 
He  was  later  United  States  consul  at  Zanzibar,  and  was 
most  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  while  at  Zanzibar  two  sailors  came  in  from 
sea  in  an  open  whale  boat.  They  claimed  that  their  ship 
had  been  wrecked,  and  they  applied  to  him  for  assistance. 
He  did  not  like  their  appearance,  but  took  charge  of  them 
for  a  while.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  were  deserters 
and  had  stolen  the  boat.  The  men  found  they  were  sus¬ 
pected,  and  disappeared.  He  sold  the  boat,  and  when  the 
whaler  to  which  they  belonged  put  into  Zanzibar  for  sup¬ 
plies,  Captain  Mansfield  paid  the  money  over  to  the  com¬ 
mander.  For  many  years  Captain  Mansfield  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  this  city. 

Samuel  Endicott. 

Samuel  Endicott  died  in  Salem,  May  1,  1828,  after  a 
short  illness,  aged  65.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Governor  Endicott ;  in  early  life  an  active  shipmaster, 
and  afterwards  an  enterprising  merchant.  Captain  Endi- 
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cott  bad  represented  this  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  sustained  in  the  various  relations  of 
life  a  fair  and  unblemished  character.  A  faithful  husband 
and  kind  parent,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  most  interesting 
and  lovely  family  to  mourn  this  melancholy  bereavement. 
— Salem  RegiUer  of  May  5,  1828. 

Ephraim  Emmerton. 

Ephraim  Emmerton,  supercargo  of  the  George  in  1820 
and  1821,  under  Captain  Endicott,  died  in  Salem,  March 
22, 1877,  aged  85  years.  In  early  life  he  was  a  mercan¬ 
tile  clerk  to  his  relative,  Captain  Clifford  Crowninshield, 
and  subsequently  made  several  voyages  around  the  world. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society 
fifty-four  years,  and  in  the  library  of  that  society  is  a  jour¬ 
nal  kept  by  him  while  in  the  George.  After  leaving  the  sea 
he  became  a  merchant  and  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
with  a  success  commensurate  with  his  energy,  enterprise, 
and  sagacity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  old  Essex 
Guards,  a  company  organized  for  home  defence  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Captain  Thomas  M.  Saunders  was  also 
a  member,  and  he  and  Mr.  Emmerton  were  afterwards 
shipmates  together  on  several  occasions,  notably  in  the 
George,  when  the  former  was  first  officer.  Mr.  Emmerton 
was  the  father  of  Captain  Charles  S.  Emmerton,  a  Civil 
War  veteran,  now  living  in  Salem,  and  the  late  George 
R.  Emmerton  and  Captain  £.  Augustus  Emmerton  of  the 
old  commercial  firm  of  Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.  of  Salem. 

Samuel  Barton 

Died  in  Salem,  Feb.  1,  1840,  of  consumption,  aged  35 
years.  He  was  supercargo  on  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
15th,  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th  voyages  of  the  ship, 
making  more  round  trips  m  her  than  any  other  person, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Saunders,  whose  voyages 
numbered  twelve. 


(To  he  continued.') 


From  an  oil  painting  at  the  Peabody  Museum.  Salem 
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